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SUES TO FORCE 100 PER CENT 
PAYMENT ON HERSHEY DEPOSITS 





John D. Ryan Names'All 


Directors Of Central State 


And Hershey Banks As Defendants; Lawyer May 
Carry Case To Iowa Supreme Court 





If necessary the suit of John D. Ryan to force complete 
payment of his deposits in the Hershey State Bank will be 
earried to the Iowa supreme court, M. W. Stapleton, Mr. 


Ryan’s attorney said today. 


Mr. Ryan, Muscatine grocer 


whose store at 124 East Third street adjoins the old Hershey 
Bank office, filed suit in district court Monday asking judg- 
ment for deposits of $2,821.86. — 

ry Mr. Ryan had both checking and saving accounts in the 
Py hank before it closed later to 
tional Bank in the new Central State bank. He did not sign 
the waivers offered depositors of both old banks by which 


they were to receive 50 per ce 


be merged with the First Na- 


nt of their deposits in cash and 


havé the balance of their accounts relegated to a trust fund. 
Defendants in the suit are the Hershey State Bank, L. 
C. Day, president; S. G. Stein, vice president; R. F. Davis, 


superintendent in charge and 
Theron Thompson, Fred Beach, 
and Mr. Day as directors and the 
Central State Bank with Mr. Davis 
as president, T. C. Clark, Henry 
¥F. Otto, Mr. Beach, Mr. Shields, 
William ,Cashman, R. E. Rueling, 
Robert K. Barry and R. S. Jack- 
son as director and E. E. Bloom as 
trustee. 

Mr, Stapleton’s petition alleges 
that the Hershey State Bank could 
have paid 100 per cent of all its 
obligations including deposits, 
that the new bank concealed 
property and assets of the Hershey 
bank and that assets of the Her- 
shey bank were transferred to Mr. 
Bloom as trustee to the loss of de- 
positors. 

Stockholders Liability 

Stockholders of the banks are 
not made parties to the suit, but 
Mr. Stapleton said the way was 
open to include them or add them 
as defendants. 

To aid in ascertaining facts of 
the banks’ dealings, Mr. Ryan al- 
so submitted five interrogatories. 
Thes* ask information regarding 
the bank merger and preceding 
actions from Mr. Stein, Mr. Davis, 
Mr. Bloom and directors of the 
Hershey bank. Mr. Ryan alleges 
written demand was made for his 
deposits on June 13, last, but was 
refused. He adds that stockhold- 
ers were favored in the reorganiz- 
ation to detriment of depositors 
and offers to surrender his rights 
to-a “trust certificate” for stock 
of ‘equal value in the new bank. 

In his set of proposed questions 
to Mr. Davis, Mr. Ryan asks if 

‘seme of. the depositors in the First 
-National @hd Hershey banks did 
not receive stock in the Central 
State Bank in lieu of their de- 
posits in the banks. 
~The petition follows in part: 

“That the Defendant, Hershey 
State Bank, is a corporation or- 
ganized under the Laws of the 
State of Iows for the purpose of 
and engaged in the business of 
Banking in the City of Muscatine, 
Iowa, which corporate existence 
expires by the terms of its Articles 
of Incorporation July 31st. A. D. 
1934. 

“That the Defendant, Hershey 
/ Btate Bank, has closed its doors 
_ and kage ceased to operate as a 

Bank, without paying its DE- 

. POSITORS, terminating its cor- 

. porate existence or liquidating its 
obligation as a Bank. 

“That the Defendant, Hershey 


- State Bank, with full knowledge 
*S of its officers and Directors, above 


_mamed, and R. F. Davis, Superin- 


Mr. Stein, Robert Shields, 





- pa in ata has removed 
its fixtures, property and assets 
from its place of business in the 
Hershey Building in the City of 
Muscatine, Iowa, and concealed 
the same and so mingled its 
money, property, securities and 
assets as to place the same beyond 
the reach of this plaintiff and 
otb*t DEPOSITORS and credi- 
¢ bof the said defendant bank. 


“That the Defendant, Hershey 
State Bank, through and with the 
knowledge and consent of the Of- 
ficers and Directors named above 
as defendants, represented. by 
statements and advertisements as 
well as by the statutes of the state 
of Iowa, to this plaintiff and other 
depositors of the Hershey State 
Bank that their Deposits were se- 
cured by Capital Stock and Sur- 
plus in the amount of Two Hun- 
dred Thousand ($200,000.00) dol- 
lars. 

Charges Fraud 

“That the Defendant, Hershey 
State Bank, through its Officers 
and Directors above named, and 
R. F. Davis, Superintendent in 
Charge, and the Defendant, Cen- 
tral State Bank, through its Of- 
ficers and Directors, named as de- 
fendants above, used, appropriat- 
ed and employed a large portion 
of the above named capital stock 
and surplus, which secured the 
said deposits, to capitalize the 
Central State Bank and returned 
the same pro rata to the former 
Stockholders of the Defendant, 
Hershey State Bank in the form 
of stock in the Central State Bank, 
Defendant, to the detriment and 
in fraud of the said defendant 
Bank’s DEPOSITORS AND 
CREDITORS and of this Plain- 
tiff’s interest and rights as he 
verily believes. 

“That the Defendant, Hershey 
State Bank, in violation of . the 
terms of its Articles of Incorpor- 
ation ceased to operate as a bank 
and failed and neglected to com- 
ply with the laws under which its 
corporate existence was renewed 
under Chapters 11 and 12 of Title 
IX of the code of Iowa (1914) and 
laws amendatory and Article VITI 
of Articles of Incorporation for 
the security of its depositors and 
creditors. 

“That the Defendant, Hershey 
State Bank, through its. officers 
and Directors, under pretext of 
protecting its debtors and credi- 
tors had the Defendant bank 

Please turn to page three 














News Review 


Of The Week 











Thursday, Aug. 17 

WASHINGTON — Industrial 
prices raising under NRA but 
farm prices falling. Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace announces 
government will provide $30,000,- 
000 to purchase dairy products on 
open market to help increase 
prices. 

WASHINGTON — While oil in- 
dustry bickers, government an- 
nounces code industry will work 
under—and like it. Action is a 
slap at huge oil concerns who de- 
layed agreeing on code. 

CHICAGO — Windy. City has 
another political hurricane. Mayor 
Kelly’s opponents demand his 
resignation after revealing he was 
forced to pay $105,000 tax on un- 
reported income in 1926-27-28. 

Friday, Aug. 18 

GRAND, HAVEN, Mich. — Five 
persons, in uding one bandit 
wounded, three other bandits es- 
cape with $4,000 after bank rob- 


Please turn to page sixteen 


HOOVER REFUSES 
BID TO TESTIFY 
AT BANKS’ PROBE 


PALO ALTO, Cal. — Former 
President Hoover Tuesday refused 
to testify at Detroit regarding the 
attitude of his administration to- 
ward the closing there last Winter 
of two national banks. 
In a telegram to Harry S. Toy, 
prosecutor at Detroit, Mr. Hoover 
pointed out that “detailed and 
competent information as to the 
relation of federal authorities to 
the events leading to the closing 
of these banks can be obtained 
only from the former officials of 
the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, the Federal Reserve 
Board, the then comptroller of the 
currency and from the record.” 

United States Senator James 
Couzens had suggested that Mr. 
Hoover be called as a witness in 
the bank closing inquiry. 

* * * ¢ 

See details of Senator Couzens’ 

charges on page four). 


Thanks For Them 
Kind Words, Also 
For The 2 Bucks 


Dear Editor: _ 

Enclosed find two bucks for 
which please renew my subscrip- 
tion to the Midwest Free Press, 
the only paper that will come out 
with the real truth. We like the 
nerve of Mr. Baker and the editor 
—we need more such fearless men. 
Hoping to hear Mr. Baker’s voice 
on the air soon for we need the 
truth broadcast over the world to 
wake up those who are half asleep 
so they may see the light of day 
as it really is and help to rid our 
country of the graft that is going 
on in our capital’ city and in our 
government. 

Yours for success, 
Carl H. Stamp, 
Preston, Iowa 














“SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE FREE PRESS” 


BAKER OFFERS OUR PRESIDENT 
AREAL FARM RELIEF PROGRAM 





Time Is Here When Bickering By Farm Groups Mua} 
End; Baker’s Plan Would Bring Independence 
To Debt Ridden Tillers Of The Soil 





Honorable 


New York City, N. ¥. 
My Dear Mr. Roosevelt: 





PROPOSED BUTTON 
CODE BEFORE NRA 


Although no publi¢ announce- 
ment has been made by the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration 
regarding a proposed code for the 
pearl button industry, it was learn- 
ed from reliable sources here to- 
day, that button manufacturers 
have agreed on a tentative code 
providing for a minimum wage of 
30 cents an hour and maximum 
employment of 44 hours weekly. 
The proposed scale applies to both 
men and women workers. 

The code also allows a lower 
scale for workers “incapitated” to 
keep up with the average produc- 
tions speed. Pay for this class of 
worker might be as low as_ two- 
thirds of the regular scale, but 
only a limited number of workers 
could be classified under the lower 
scale. No more than 20 per cent 
of all workers could be classed un- 
der the lower scale. 

Carders and apprentices would 
also be excepted from the mini- 
mum wage scale, but their scale 
would be at least 50 per cent of 
the 30-cent rate, and apprentices 
would be limited to six months at 
the lower rate of pay. 








Pay Scales Rising 
But Greatly Below 
1926 Wage Records 


NEW YORK—Wages for unskill- 
ed labor in the manufacturing 
industries of the United States 
rose to an average of $15.83 a week 
in June, as compared with $14.42 
in May, the national industrial 


conference board reported this 
week. 
At the same time, the board 


pointed out that the current fig- 
ure is still considerably below the 
corresponding figure of $23.22 for 
1926. On the basis of the analy-~ 
sis, the board declared that exten- 
sive wage readjustments must be 
made in the 21 major industries 
covered by the figures, if the scale 
is to be brought up to the require- 
ments of the minimum pay and 
maximum hours provision of the 





national recovery program. 


Address reply to Box 163, Laredo, Texas 


August 18, 19338 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 


I am addressing this to your summer home because | 
believe you will find this matter of interest and can give 
more careful thought in your leisure moments, 

I notice the press of America in some instances, especiale 
ly the powerful Republican papers, such as Gardner Cowles 
of the Des Moines Register and Tribune, the leading paper of 
Iowa, The Chicago Tribune and others, have not been any 
kind in your NRA drive. Besides, hundreds of newspa 
are attacking your farm policies because, regardless of thd 
pnewspaper ballyhoo the f. 


of the midwest are still get 
less than the cost of producti 
for their products. 

Here isa plan that will positivee 
ly correct all Agricultural troubleg 
without the need of any legislae 
tion, government aid or political 
intervention. I originated this 
plan in 1930 and the United Farm 
Federation of America was organe 
ized upon this foundation at Des 
Moines, January, 4932. I wee 


elected national seqretary of the 
organization. The depression pree 
vented the matter oming nae 


tional in scope. 

In the first place the tarmerg 
of the midwest and west of the 
Mississippi River have no. confie 
dence in Mr. Wallace. They did at 
the start but months past proved 
too much talk and too little aee 
complished. Therefore, I believe 
if Mr. Wallace or you would advoe 
cate that the farmers correct 
their own trouble without governe' 
ment interference in the samé 
way as other groups of profession<: 
al and business men and workers 
have done by their own organizae 
tions. Your troubles will then be 
over and America will jump out 
the depression much quicker than 
the plans now under way. 

I enclose a copy of the constitue 
tion of the United Farm Federa' 
tion and let me briefly explain the, 
plan. I make this explanation on 
the attached sheets, thinking you' 
may desire to forward the plan to 
others for their consideration. 

Wall Street Opposition 

I have broadcast and published 
this plan and defied any editor td 
tear it down. To this day it ree, 
mains unshaken. There is on 
one thing against the success 
this plan. That is Wall Street)’ 
Naturally that’s a big stumbling) 
block, through their connectiong' 
with brokers. 

This plan however will stop 
brokers, grafters over night! 

I have lived with farmers 
my life, have helped fight - 
battles and if I had the power 
would handle their situation 


than any in the United States?) 





Please turn to paze two 
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Tunaitilank, August 24, 1935 








Norman 
>. Baker 


TiMSELF) 


Vv PAILURE—It is rumored in 

* United States that’ the m 
Department ‘through influences of 
thé Radio: Commission and they /n 
irifluenced by the Radio, Trust|’ 
sought an ‘international radio con- 
ference in Mexico, for the purpose | 
f striking a blow at: Norman 
Baker; Radio Station KENT :-and 
all Mexican border stations. "Three 
or four days before the confer- 
ence opened, the U. S. press shout- 
ed in screaming. : headlines, 
“BAKER’S MEXICAN STATION 
DOOMED,” and “BORDER STA- 
TIONS DOOMED.” 

They held their ~ conference, 
called for one week, but- they 
argued for thirty | days, Judge 
Sykes and his twenty-two. assist-- 
ants. were unsuccessful. The. Radio 
Commission engineer, who accord-. 


‘ing~to reports said he was going, 


to “make .a monkey oyt of Mexi-- 


can engineers,” returned, a spank-; X-Ray. The Muscatine bankers, grain, stock, fruit, tobacco, cot- 
ed boy, Judge Sykes stopped in|many Muscatine store owners, the} ton,-and all other farmers. joined 
San Antonio and gave a talk about | millionaire class of Muscatine—I in one association, to be advocat- 
the terrible radio chaos in Mexico.|am called out of my office now tojed by the Government without 
They were going.to show Mexico|help start, our large 450 h.p. Diesel | any Government connection. With 
how to do it correctly, but they engine, which is more important.|50 per cent of all farmers as mem- 
forgot that during Wilson’s. dd-|than all my enemies so I must go| bers this plan is assured of suc- 
ministration Mexico _ practically|and leave the rest of my enemies | C&SS. 


told. the gang to go to h——, that 
she didn’t need any foreigners to 
tell her how to run her goverfn- 
ment—they have been practically 
‘told to go to hades again and that | 
Mexico. knows how to run _ her 
radio affairs without Judge Sykes 
and Engineer Joliffe and the Vir- 
‘ginia ‘Senator to tell them how to 
do it. 

. .My:hat.is off to Mexico—I Lie 
tend them my hand for their spirit 
of independence and their dis- 
play of radio knowledge and their 


hang on to all which they possess. 


Maybe you have read the report |is changed, and before the ap~-/)i ne its own brokerage offices in 


from Mexico City, if not I reprint|}Pearance of this article, the low tion to the private brokerage 
‘You|Drice df $1.00 will be accepted. No| Phos! pet 


it from a Chicago paper. 
will note that instead of permit- 
ting Sykes to doom the border sta- 
tions, to doom Baker’s station, the 
Mexican government turned 
around, slapped back and = said. 


.they demanded six channels for 


her border stations. That as 
much as says, “You Americans re- 
fused us a mouthpiece either by 
radio or press, in 1926, and .you 
shall never. catch us in that posi- 
tion again, which would enable 
the United States to spread propa- 
ganda over the Notth American 

Continent against Mexico--WITH- 

OUT MEXICO HAVING AN OP- 

PORTUNITY TO STATE HER 

SIDE OF THE CONTROVERSY. 

Read this article then give three 

loud hurrahs: 

RADIO PARLEY IN MEXICO 
FAILS TO REACH ACCORD ' 
Mexico: City, Aug. 10. 

“The Mexican government to- 
night. in a formal statement said 
that the regional radio conference, 
which adjourned at noon after 
meeting here for one month, had 
been, unable to. reach an accord in 
the matter of distribution of 
broadcasting channels but that 
an understanding had been reach- 
ed in some minor matters relative 
to radio control. 

“The statement said that the 
matter of allocation of broadcast=" 


. ing.channels, for which the con- 


ference was called, could perhaps. 
be discussed later. Agreement 
was reached not to widen chan-, 
nels anid to control stations on’ 
their’ assigned wave lengths, it 
was said. 

“It is reported that the confer- 
ence failed becatise Mexico asked 
for six of the available 96 broad- 
casting channels for border Mexi- 
can station; several of which have 
been barred from the air in the 


Aierally made _ public, 





United States and the United 
States delegation balked at this.” 

This means that the first battle 
of the Mexican war stifred up and 


United States has been lost, and 
as in every good battle the names 
of generals and officials are gen- 
y I mention 
a few of my enemies,.. who 
perhaps regret ‘the loss of the 
first battle. 'The American Med- 
ical Association, the Iowa Staté 
Medical Association, Muscatine 
County Medical Association, all 
other. organized medics including 


,| Dr. Beveridge, Dr, Howe and Dr. 


mke. The Iowa State Utility 
Association and all other;. public’ 
utilities, eral Radio Commis- 
sion. ppd ‘its members and attor- 
neys,.. the veterinarians, Ex-Gov- 
ernor ‘Turner,,Ex-Attorney Gen- 
eral Fletcher pf Iowa, the Alumi- 
nim manufacturers, the cow tail 
raisers, the Syphilitic Smallpox pus | 


soning, groups, Dr. Mohler of the 
Department 


Rabedeaux, the Muscatine Journ- 
al, the Lee Syndicate, Mr, Adler, 


Jong haired Palmer, National 
Broadcasting Association, all 
chain stations, the __ electrical 


trust, the radio trust,. Mayo 
Brothers Clinic, Dr. Joseph Colt]: 
Bloodgood, Dr, Francis . Carter 
Wood, Dr, Cutler, supposed fam- 


doctor that, can’t cure cancer and 
wants to rob.the patients by high, 
fees of Operation, Radium. and 


to be mentioned in my life history 
book I am writing. 





AM SORRY — my new life 
history book has been adver- 
tised at $1.00 per: copy. We fig- 
ured it would“be 400 pages but. as: 

e book is being prepared for the 
wes it.is possible it may exceed 

pages, therefore for the addi- 


‘tional cost of paper and binding, 


Wé are forced to advance the price 
to $1.50 per copy. 


ceived before the advertised price 


forders after this date can be lc- 
cepted at the.$1.00 price.: 
The book will be bound in beau- 
tiful lavender cloth with artisti- 
cally titled cover. Believing the 
facts set out in this book are of 
world importance, it is our desire 
to keep the price at the very low- 
est to insure large circulation, 
BUT must get back at least its 
cost. 


even the ordinary novels, many 
times are prices at ‘$2.00, albo 
$2.50. 

An addition has been made 
the title, which reads, “Norm 
Baker—a fact story of Injusticés, 
Suppression and Confiscation. "| 
When laying: this book down; 'it 
may be well to have an asbestos 
cover on your table because IT IS 
HOT and burns. Some of my 
friends have suggested that the 
edition be bound in asbestos. Pos- 
sibly if the insurance companies 
knew its contents they would de- 
mand an’ asbestos cover as a fire 
preventative. 





E START THIS ‘WEEK—the 
large. Diesel engine will. 


week. Before you have an oppor- 
tunity to read this article. A ‘gi- 
gantic ‘mass of iron. and steel 
weighing: nearly 90,000 lbs. will 
start to, revolve. The flywheel 
alone weighs seven tons. Air com- 
pressors have been installed “for 
starting the engine with 500 Ibs. 
of air pressure. The large gener- 


\ator will produce 300,000 watts’ of 


electricity at 2300 volts. The large 
transformers will increase — this 
voltage to-mbre than 20,000 yolts. 
The large voltage regulator ‘that 
regulates the electricity ~ weighs 
Please turn to page fourteen 








started. by my enemies in’ the 


shooters, the chlorine. water poi- | 
of Agriculture, Clyde] 


ous “eancer specialists” and. every |. 


| “On all advance orders that have }are under control of the national 
common sense which led them to|béen received ‘or which will be re-|yrain Workers’ union. , 


Other, library. books of this size, ‘are sold through brokerage houses, 


turn over for the first. time this} 





(Continued from page one 
will cooperate with you 100 per 
cent.. Such a public mouthpiece 
would be necessary because.;.the 
plan I suggest: would be fought by 
the capitalistic: newspapers... .and 
‘an independent voice epi be a 
necessity. .,. ; 

| Every farmer knows the reliabil- 
ity .of this. plan; which . I , have 
called the BAKER -PLAN of: Agri- 
cultural relief. ; - 
, With every good ‘wish for’ your 





Yours ey were " 


BA 











The Plan 
THE BAKER PLAN OF’ 
AGRICULTURAL RELIEF 


(The United Farm Federation is 
formed on this plan.) Or- 
ganized January 4, 1932 




















Ae At least. 60 per , cent of all 


2.—The plan of organization is 
a national, state and county com- 
bination. Each county hag its 
county unit with a county Presi- 
dent over each. Ten dollars year- 
ly are the suggested dues. No one 
can become a member except © .an 
active farrner, or one whose time 
is devoted. only to farming. Each’ 
branch’ of agriculture to have its 
own subsidiary ‘and’ all connected 
to national organization. In the 
same manner as conductors, én- 
gineers brakemen organizations 


3—The organization estab- 


offices in all ‘ important’ trade 
centers. They set their own price 
upon all products, said price to 
give them cost of production plus 
the usual commercial profit. The 
60 per cent membership gives the 
association control of advertising. 
Both by regulating the supply and 
through a member’s friendship 
with his neighbor farmer, who: may 
not be a member, to contract that 
when the non-members products 


same would be sold through the 
association brokerage. houses. This 
immediately eliminates the private 
broker gambler as he will be un- 
able to secure farm pr: tucts for 
the reason the associa°in and 
their friends, who have oo: 
as mentioned, will only seil their 
products through association 
brokers. 
Stabilized Prices 

, The workings would be as fol- 
lows in the sale of products—An 
individual requests quotations on 
100,000 bushels of: wheat, or oth- 
erwise. He is told the price is 
$1.50 per: bushel.’ The price to be 
regulated. -The prospective buy- 
er says, “no.I will not pay it.” He 
offers 74 cents a bushel. The as- 
sociation broker will hang up the 
phone with assurance that the 
buyer must pay the association 
price as he cannot secure it else- 
where. 

The guaranteed success of the 
plan is this: When the farmer has 
money, literally speaking, we all 
have money—when the farmer is 
broke we are all broke. The farm- 
er has been in this depression for 
eleven years and has been depriv- 
ed of all luxuries and everything 
except ‘essentials... If the farmer 
had money the first thing -- he 
would do would be to drive) to 
town, buy those things he. has 
heen deprived of for eleven years.. 


continued. success, ¥ remain ; :- | depression whén' the farmers have 


‘| manufactured 


| grain, livestock .or other products, 


tracted | 


000 citizens of the United States. 





BAKER'S. FARM AID PLAN 





be sold and he would call upon the 
wholesaler or manufacturer for’ 
additional supplies. The manu- 
facturer would be. forced to open 
his doors, call in the unsagtered 
and: start prodtction, «* 


be kicked around bs'a political 
football. _ His organization is 
stable and would also be a pte- 
ventative of ‘future’ depression ‘on 
the theory ‘that there can be jo 


money and make a profit on their 
products. ° 

The higher price for farm. pro- 
ducts makes higher prices for 
food products; 
which enables the, manufacturer 
to pay a higher price. he 


a | , Sans 


“ —— 

The plan’ to enable the associa, 
tion to take care of all farm loans 
is as follows: The Government 
makes a depository of the post- 
office in the county seat of each 
county and will make loans to the 
farmer PROVIDING THE FARM- 
ER GIVES THE GOVERNMENT 
SUFFICIENT SECURITY. The 
government loans at a low rate, to 
be decided... We recommend about 
3 per. cent. Example: Farmer 
Brown , desires .to. borrow. .one 
thousand dollars. . The County 
President O.K,’s his security of 




















or it may be. a mortgage on . his 
property. If livestock or farm 
products. they are. insured ‘against 
fire, theft and rot, or other de- 
struction. ‘This insufance can be 
handled. by an, inter-insurance 
company of the association, or by 
outside insurance _ companies. 
The county President seals: the 
cribs or storehouses of the . farm 
products with ;a government seal, 
takes the documents and security 
to the county seat postoffice and 
secures @ loan when O.K.’d: by the 
Government Inspector. Re 
4—The farmer retains full. privi- 
lege of selling. the government 
sealed security produce at: any 
time at a price that protects. the 
government: loan. In. such. sales 
the Government O.K.’s same by 
first deducting amounts due’ the 
government and. the farmer se- 
cures the balance. 

5.—The postal savings bank 
pays 2 per cent on'deposits and 
they in turn would loan this 
money at 3 per cent,’ thus making 
1 per cent profit to pay' the Gov- 
ernment expense of operating the 
postal county seat depository. This 
would also encourage all farmers 
to deposit their funds in the pos- 
tal savings bank in reciprocation 
of the postal cooperation. In the 
same manner as the depositor 
favors the banks that makes them 
@ loan. 

















Obstacles | 


6.—The bankers would fight 
this plan, also. private broker) 
gamblers of farm. products, plus 
others, who have selfish interests, 
but 120,000,000 people desire to 
jump out. of this depression and 
to stabilize the country against 
future depressions, This plan will 
accomplish. that very thing and/| 
the selfish interests, of. private in- 
dividuals should not.be weighed 
against the interests of 120 ,000,= 














How To Actomplish 














The farmer is the ‘only class 
among workers who is not organ- 
ized propérly.' Farm organizations. 


farmers; while other farm organ- 
izations, especially the Farm Bur-, 
eau, were organized by Chicago 
capitalists, with: ties to -Govern- 
ment Departments. inorder to 
make them the outstanding farm 
organizations which could be ¢on- 
trolled by the financial group and) 
not the farmers. In the same way 





The storekeeper’s supplies would 





—“SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE FREE PRESS” 


in some cases are of independent |i 


farmer what they will pay him for 
his produce, they tell the farmer 
what it. will cost him to join their 
farm organization. 

They purposely organized the 
Farm Bureau with opén' ‘member. 


By this plan you’ will note’ ‘the}ship'so that any person. cam. jo 
farmer is independént and ¢arnnot|who:has $15.00 for. a: yearly: f. 


thus permitting - the Commercial 
and Capitalistic group to- control, 
dominate and operate ‘the associ: . 
ation. By cleverness, they «made 
the association connected: with the 
Department of Agriculture: to: se- 
cure propaganda through govern- 
ment,:departments, to influence 
the farmer to join it as:thelead- 
ing farm organization. This gov- 
ernment connection, enabled the 
c group to organize - the 
Parm Bureau, to step aside, with 
full control.in. their -hands,, and 
have the Government pay . the bills 
for propaganda, in their, usual, ag- 
ricultural bulletins, and pass. laws 
permitting a steal of thousands of 
dollars yearly from , each, «oynty 
treasurer, to maintain the er 
Farm Bureau unit. ; ; 
, A Political Football 


The farmers in the majority’ re- 
sent some college professor com- 
ing in their county midst ‘to tell 
them how to farm because'such is 
an insult: to the intelligence of a 
farmer, who has spent ‘his ‘life 
with the soil. This résentment 
has been shown by the organiza- 
tion of other independent farm 
organizations. At: the present 
time we have’ a dozen’ or: “more 
farm organizations—ALL FIGHT- 
ING AMONG THEMSELVES— 
ALL THINK EACH: IS BETTER 
THAN: THE OTHER, with the re- 
sult: that they cannot agrée'as a 
unit on any proposed plan: of' re- 
lief. The Farm Bureau asks Con- 
gress for one thing, the Farm.Un- 
ion for another, the Farm Grange 
for something else, making ,Con- 
gress say, “Boys; go. out in the 
ante room, agree among: yourselves 
what. you want, come back.toe me 
and we will give it.”. The. -boys 
never agree, never go .back to 
Congress and never get what.they 
ask for. Thus all become a. po- 
litical football. 
This is my argument. People of 
one class must organize: with. one 
association because a house built 
upon sand or a group. divided 
within itself ALWAYS FALLS. 
The farmer needs a leader,, He 
is tired of having every Tom,. Dick 
‘and Harry telling him what to do. 
He has learned to be suspicious 
and when one comes along-with a 
successful plan that person is 
branded as a grafter, trying, to 
get the farmers’ money as. a, pro- 
moter, therefore, if. President 
Roosevelt. would announce oyer a 
chain radio station and through 
the press this plan and advocate 
the adoption of this plan, . with 
constructive talks and articles to 
the effect that this plan, means 
unity, by destroying all other farm 
organizations and joining one na- 
tional unit, such as the United 
Farm Federation, or one similarly 
organized, then the farmer by so 
doing would be independent,, not 
a beggar from government funds 
and not forced to appear selfish 
in asking for class legislation. 
Respectfully submitted, ‘ 

Norman Baker, : 

Box 297, 


Muscatine, Iowa»: 

- EDITOR'S NOTE: We:.suggest 
those interested cut this: plan 
from the Free Press and send it 
to Governors, Senators, ren ly 
tatives, Mr. Wallace and 
who may become Sntoveston-tat e in a 
safe, sound, reliable .and_. positive 
plan, of farm relief. This plan 
gives the farmer independence 
and takes him out of the political 
football game, This article is 
not written as an attack upon any 
farm organization as Mr. Baker’s 


do so, it is necessary to.state facts 
regarding the organization of the 
Farm Bureau, realizing the mem- 
borg of the Fares. Dareqe: are Just 
as goed, as members. of any 
Seam ocentesiee: 





as the capitalists now tell the 
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SUES TO FORCE 100 PER CENT 
PAYMENT ON HERSHEY DEPOSITS 























John D. Ryan Names All Directors Of Central State 
And Hershey Banks As Defendants; Lawyer May 
Carry Case To Iowa Supreme Court 


John W. Davis, once our ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James, 
later Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency, and now personal at- 
torney for J. Pierpont Morgan, is 
back from a “rest” in Scotland 










(Comtinued from page one) 
brought under Chapter 156 of the 
46th Gen. Assembly, better known 
as Senate File 111, with the de- 
fendant R. F. Davis, Superintend- 
ent in Charge, thereby suspend- 
ing all the legal remedies at law 
and in equity of this plaintiff and 
other Depositors during the period 
of such Superintendent’s supervi- 
zion and management and posses- 
sien of the funds, property and 
assets of said bank. 

“That the Defendant, Hershey 
State Bank, during the period of 
the management, possession’ and 
control of said R. F. Davis, Super- 
intendent in Charge, the affairs 
of said bank were not adjusted, 
liquidated wound up or reorganiz- 
ed as provided by law for the use 
and the benefit of the depositors 
and other creditors, but in viola- 
tion and in neglect thereof. And 
in violation of S. F. 111 and in 
defiance thereto. 

“That the Defendant, R. F. 
Davis, Superintendent in- Charge, 
with the consent of the above 
named. officers and directors of 
the Hershey State Bank and with- 
out adequate consideration and in 
vielation of the Articles of Incor- 
poration of said bank, and to the 
detriment and in fraud of the 
rights of this plaintiff transferred, 
assigned and turned over to the 
Central State Bank funds, prop- 
erty and assets necessary for the 
payment of the bank’s debt to this 
plaintiff and other depositors and 
ereditors of said bank. 


“That the plaintiff is informed 
and believes that the property, as- 
sets, capital stock and surplus to- 
sether with the legal liability of 
the stockhelders of the Hershey 
State Bank is fully adequate to 
meet all legitimate demands of 
said bank, if a full true and«cor- 
réet inventory of the same be sub- 

‘ maitted to this court on the _part 
of te defendants and particular- 
ly, the Directors and officers of 
said bank and R. F. Davis, Super- 
intendent in Charge. 

“That this plaintiff is further 
informed and believes that by di- 
rection of and with®full approval 
of the officers and the Directors 
of the Hershey State Bank, and 
R. F. Dayis, Superintendent in 
Charge, Defendants, that a large 
amount of the funds, property and 
assets of the Hershey State Bank 
was set over, assigned and trans- 
ferred to the defendant E. E. 
Bloom, Trustee, without adequate 
or fair consideration and to the 
detriment and loss of this plain- 
tiff and other depositors and 
creditor of said bank, but value, 
amount and of what the same 
consists the plaintiff is without 


the Hershey State Bank, and to 
afford this court full and com- 
plete information in the premises 
a full, complete and accurate in- 


k + ion. 

‘Stil in at teen "he equity and other creditors of said defen- Exposition 
and justice to this plaintiff and|%0t Hershey State Bank and this at CHICAGO 
other depositors and creditors of | Plaintiff. . 
the Hershey State Bank and to afc], Thal the, defendant Centra Resin 
tot cau, fu information runarea ‘Twenty-five Thowana|f| Coach Excursions 
accurate inventory of said prop- ($125,000.000) Dollars, as shown Every. 
erty and assets of the defendant, |>Y Article IV of the Articles of In- FRI. - SAT. - SUN 
Hershey State Bank, in the hands corporation in words and figures “9 - ? 
and control of the said E. E. as follows: Return limit 16 days from 
Bloom, Trustee, should be requir- “ARTICLE 1v”’ date of sale. 
ed from the said E. E. Bloom, “The capital stock of the cor- — — 
Trustee, and the said R. F. Davis,|Poration is One Hundred Twenty- » ROCK | 
Superintendent in Charge, of the |five Thousand ($125,000.00) Dol- Island 
Hershey State Bank at the time jlJars, divided into twelve hundred S aft 
ox date the said defendant bank ney Fog eeres ay , bo per i 
abandoned its ation as ajvalue of one hun ( dol- 
vank. — lars each, all of which has been Every Day 

Asks Complete estig: fully paid for and issued.” Only a fare and one-tenth 

“That in the — ee “The amount of such capital for the round trip. Good in 
and Justice to this plaintiff and stock paid from the funds and sleepers (on payment of re- 
other depositors and creditors of assets of Hershey State Bank this duced-rate Pullman fare) or 

| 
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required from said Superintendent 























































where his master is grouse shoot- 
ing—that is, if this is the right 
time for that strenuous sport. 

Mr. Davis is. visibly~ disturbed 
over President Roosevelt’s recov- 
ery program. 

“T have always believed, and 
still do,” he said, “that no man 
should work Jess than eight hours 
a day.” 

Evidently Mr. Davis has . been 
so busy keeping his chief client 
out of the penitentiary that he 
hasn’t discovered that this policy 
working ‘men “not less than 
eight hours a day” at inadequate 
wages has created such a surplus 
that the entire world is threaten- 
ed with economic collapse. 


in Charge, that full, accurate and 
complete justice may be done in 
the premise in this court of 
equity. 

“That this plaintiff is informed 
and believes that the capital stock 
of the Central State Bank and 
the funds represented thereby was 
supplied from the funds and as- 
sets of the Hershey State Bank 
but of the amount of such funds 
and assets so transferred and so 
used to capitalize said Central 
State Bank this plaintiff is with- 
out accurate information and 
knowledge, but all of said infor- 
mation is in the hands and knowl- 
edge of the defendants, and es- 
pecially the officers of said bank 
and R. F. Davis, Superintendent 
in Charge of the Hershey State 
Bank during its operation and at 
date its ceasing to function as a 
bank, and now President of the 
Central State Bank, which infor- 
mation if truthfully and fully af- 
forded the court would be of great 
value and assistance to the court 
in affording Equity and Justice in 
the premises. 

A Stock Assessment? 


“That this plaintiff is informed 
and believes that the Defendant, 
Hershey State Bank, at the time 
and date its management was 
placed under Senate File 111 with 
R. F. Davis, Superintendent in 
Charge, and at the date when 
written demand was made upon 
it for payment that there was, if 
augmented by an assessment of 
the stockholders as provided by 
law, sufficient funds, property and 
assets to pay this palintiff and 
other depositors of the Hershey 
State Bank, and all other credi- 
tors’ of said bank in full. 

“That no assessment was made 
upon the stockholders of said de- 
fendant bank for the use and 
benefit of this plaintiff and other 
depositors and creditors of said 
defendant bank, but on the con- 
trary a large portion of said funds 
and assets of said bank used and 
employed and appropriated for 
the purpose of capitalizing the 
Central State Bank, a defendant 
herein, and stock issued thereon 
as set forth above in this petition. 

“That this plaintiff is informed 
and believes that no new capital 





STOCK RACKETEERS 


The same old racketeers are at 
work roping in the suckers, who 
have apparently learned nothing 
during the last four years. The 
middle of July saw the bull syndi- 
cates rigging the market as they 
rigged it for the October, '29, kill- 
ings, and the turnover of some 30,- 
000,000 shares in a single week 
was greater than any 1929 week 
before the Big Crash. 

There is a feeling among some 
of the President’s well-wishers 
that unless something is done to 
curb the Wall Street gold-brick 
artists who operate in the name 
of business, Roosevelt and the 
Democratic recovery program will 
be wrecked. The latest market 
orgie, which-many pious persons 
would have us believe was an act 
of God, caused a return of the old 
“jumpy” feeling. One or two moré 
like it may destroy Roosevelt’s 
progress in restoring public confi- 
dence, said a Democratic leader 
who believes that Wall Street 
should be padlocked. 





POLITICS. UNIMPORTANT 

General Hugh. SS. Johnson, 
“czar” of the recovery program, 
indignantly denies that he is a 
Republican. 

“My father was a Democrat, my 
grandfather was a Democrat, my 
great-grandfather was a  Demo- 





was sought or obtained to capital- 7 ' 

ize the Central State Bank, except Let By G oO 
such as. may have been likewise 

secured and appropriated from ) s 
other closed banks under the Only One Cent S Mile 
Management and control of R. F. for Round Trip Tickets 
Davis, Superintendent in Charge. to the . 


Such arrangement having been 
made for the purpose of aiding 
the stockholders of the Hershey 
State Bank at the expense and to 
the detriment of the Depositors 


World’s Fair 


Century of Progress 





Plaintiff is not fully informed but 
upon information and belief states 
Please turn to page sixteen 


coaches. Return 
days. 

All-expense’ trips quoted— 
including hotel rooms, etc. 





‘or detailed information 
and tickets ask 


} 
limit 16 
| 
E. FERGUSON, Agent. | 


Dr. C. L. Hartman, Opt. D. 
Eyes Examined Scientifically 


Muscatine, Iowa 

You will save time, see [f 
more and spend less, | 
if you travel by train. 


Glaeses Fitted 
128 Bast Second Street 
Second Floor 


Properly 
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“SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE FREE PRESS”- 


The people of this country do 
not give a “hoot” what ticket the 
General’s forebears may have 
voted. If he succeeds in getting 
the unemployed back to work they 
will forgive him anything. 


NO SALES TAX 

When the people are given a 
chance to pass on a clean-cut is- 
sue, they almost invariably make 
the right decision. 

Consider what the citizens of 
Oregon did at a special election 
on July 21. 

The legislature enacted a sales 
tax. The Railroad Brotherhoods, 
the State Federation of Labor and 
the Grange denounced it as 
“vicious.” It was referred to the 
people, and they wiped it off the 
statute books by a vote of 167,512 
“noes” to 45,603 “yeas.” 

The repection of the sales tax is 
particularly significant. . Millions 
of dollars have been spent in the 
attempt to put over this iniquitous 





‘Itax. Oregon’s vote shows the peo- 


ple do not want it. Politicians, 


take notice! 


BIG TAX 

Our British cousins know how 
to levy inheritance taxes. Sir John 
Ellerman, a shipping magnate, 
died recently leaving a fortune of 
approximately $140,000,000. About 
$80,000,000 represented cash and 
government securities, and the 
British government has _ collected 
$40,000,000 of this and later on it 
will take a large slice of the rest. 

Here is one case where Uncle 
Sam might very well follow John 
Bull’s example. 


Spread Truth! Pass This Paper On 














LONG LIMIT 


EXCURSIONS 


OVER 


LABOR DAY 


to many points on The Milwaukee Road 


Go Aug. 31 to Sept. 4 


Return limit September 12 

CENT Goed in 

A MILE Coaches only 
LESS CENTS 

THAN 2 A MILE 


Good in Coaches, also Sleeping and. Parlor 
cars on payment for space occupied. 


25 % reduction in round trip 
‘oO sleeping ear rates. 
Fer further particulars, consult 
Ticket Agent 
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News Behind The Headlines 


A MORGAN LAWYER Yerat,” he told the correspondents. 
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EICHER WILL GIVE 
NRA DATA ATK. P. 
PUBLIC MEETING 


The general public of Muscatine 
and surrounding territory is~ in- 
vited to the open meeting of 
Wyoming Lodge, No. 76, Knights 
of Pythias to be held af, the 
Lodge hall, 221 Iowa avé, on 
Friday night, Sept. 1, en Ed. 
C. Eicher, Congressman ..0f... the 
First Iowa District wil ¢ 
details of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, Charles M. Mason, 
chancellor commander of the lo- 
cal lodge, said today. 

“This will be the last opportune 
ity of Muscatine county citizens 
to hear their Congressman. for 
some time as he will leave for 
Washington soon after the meet- 
ing,” Mr. Mason declared. “Mr. 
Eicher will go to Washington — in 
connection with adjustments - in 
connection with veterans’ com- 
pensation. Mr. Eicher has made 
an intensive study of the Recove 
ery Act as well as favoring it i@ 
Congress and his information has 
been eagerly sought by many 
other cities in this district.” 

The meeting will start at eigh? 
o'clock sharp, according to Ken-« 
neth Daut, chairman of the are 
rangements committee. 

Mr. Mason said Mr. Eicher’s 
speech will be of interest not on- 
ly to workers and employers, but 
also to the consuming public and 
farmers. Mr. Eicher will also 
answer any questions in connec- 
tion with the new law and there 
will be a general discussion fol« 
lowing his speech. 












Dr. 
Joseph G. Johnston 


Chiropractor 


308 Hershey Bldg. 








FORDSON TRACTOR 
PARTS 
New Auto Glass installed 
$1.75 


Parts for 500. cars 


AUTO SALVAGE 
COMPANY 
206-208 W. 2nd St. 
—Phone 318— 





On your way to Chicago 
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to the 


7 Century of Progress 
Exposition... 


=p Stop in St‘Louis 
A modern American city ... rich In historic lore... 


19 miles of river front... sixty-five city parks... 
world-famous zoo...$haw Botanical Gardens 


»». art galleries. Many other points of great Inter- 
est...the world-renowned Lindbergh trophies 


exhibit and Municipal Opera, worth the visit alone. 
Directly on your route to Chicago from ih2 South, 


Southwest and Southeast. 


At The American and _Ameriean Annex Hotels you 
will find an air of hospitality and the utmost con-: 
sideration for your comfort, meals that are the talk! _ 
of experienced travelers everywhere. Special diet 


menu for those who need 


it (sent free on request)| - 


and prices that are surprisingly low. 
netee wom THE AMERICAN HOTEL 


$4.56 THE AMERICAN ANNEX 
me ss “On the Plaza’? 
Market at 6th and Teh St. Louls, Mo. 
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SENATOR COUZENS 
AND THE BANKS 


United States Senator James Couzens of 
Michigan is speaking at the grand jury investi- 
gation of Detroit bank failures: 

“The primary responsibility for the col- 
lapse of these banks, was the orgy of consol- 
‘idations, the building of fictitious values and 
‘the creation of one holding company upon 
another. I know of no other city in the 
whole world where there was such an orgy 
of pyramiding of corporations andthe fix- 
ing ‘of fictitious values and earnings.” 

Meaning if true that the Detroit banks 
never had a chance of paying: back millions in 
deposits from working men, : business men, 
widows, orphans, and other ordinary people. You 
can’t make money and stay’ in any business 

















which has altogether too much inflated capital-: 


ization. Even our financiers; expert at milking: 
money from almost any business, cannot take 
millions of “promotion” :capital: from a business, 
then make that business pay profits. 
. “When the First National Bank-Detroit . 
. closed its doors,” Couzens testified, “its 
books showed more than $6,000,000 loaned 
to directors, more: than $2,600,000. on which 
directors had signed as indorsers more than 
» $1,400,000 to employes, and more than $11,- 
400,000" to corporations in, which directors 
of the bank were interested. If the controll- 
‘er had acted on the true condition of the 
banks he would have elosed them, as insol- 
yent.” : 
, | Senator Couzens said that former Secretary 
of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon and his suc- 
cessor, Ogden L. Mills broke the law in. their 
manner of dealing with national banks. 

“All during the depression the administra- 
tion was in the hands of the Republicans,” he 
added. “All during the time it was under con- 
tro! of Mellon and Mills they were dictating the 
policy of the,treasury department. All the time 
they were yiolating the law in respect to their 
attitude toward national banks. 

“Senator Glass was holding auh-commthbar 
hearings in 1932 and got testimony, from former 
Controller Pole and F. G. Awalt, his deputy, that 
many banks were insolvent but were not closed 
because that they would have wrecked the com- 
munities.” 

He quoted Senator Glass as saying on May 
1, 1933: 

“ ‘Ror the last twelve or fourteen ‘years 
there has been no espionage on the weak nation- 
al banks. The controller of the currency admits 
that if he enforced the law he would have closed 
half the national banks of the country. He means 
the controller’s office has not done its duty and 
has allowed banks to engage in irregular and il- 
licit practices. It has endangered the whole 


banking community and paralyzed the whole 
business community.’ ” 
Senator Couzens also charged the Union 


Guardian Trust Company accepted deposits for 
20 days after its officers knew the bank was 
insolvent; that the closed First National Bank- 
Detroit will jprobably lose $22,190,000 in: loans 
made to directors and employes through bad 
judgment of federal bank examiners and_ that 
yank stenographers and office clerks receiving 
1$2,000 to $3,000 vearly obtained loans up to $50,- 
000. . : F 
f “I want to point out,” he» said, “that 
throughout the country some 35 or 40 billions in 
‘deposits were never affected by the bank crisis. 
(Why ? Because they had sound banking manage- 
ment and sound banks, run for the depositors 
and not. for speculators. Detroit did. not have 
that, and that’s the reason Detroit got its mil- 





lions tied up in these banks. 

“The Union Guardian Trust company had 
assets of only $6,000,000 appraised by R. F. C. 
examiners as having a liquidating value of $4,- 
000,000 as against a deposit liability of $20,500,- 
000. I'd like to know how long the bank officials 
had known of this condition.” 


Now these amazing charges are not made 
by an irresponsible person. They come from a 
man who knows his way about banks—a man 
who made his own fortune—a man ,whose po- 
litical life has not smeared him. with dirt. . They 
are indicative of the manner in which new facts 
are becoming known regarding bank manage- 
ment_and mismanagement. If they are untrue, 
the bank officials have recourse to the courts for 
protection. If they are true, bahk laws have been 
violated, depositors’ money wasted and some 
one should go to jail. 


NEWSPAPERS 


Unfortunately, most editors, reporters and 
similar workers believe newspaper readers to be 
a combination of illiterates, morons, nitwits, and 
simpletons. Unfortunately there are a_ great 
many of the latter species in the United States 
of. America. But the newspaper level of intelli- 
gence, education and common sense is just about 
the same as the level of the ordinary man. 

But still many newspapers continue ‘“writ- 
ing down” to their readers. Instead of “writing 
down” to what they mistakenly imagine is_ the 
reader’s low intelligence quotient, many news- 
papers should “write up” from their ancient 
theories, outmoded ideas and blindness to pro- 
gress to their readers’ knowledge of what-is go- 





, Ing on in the world. Too many newspapers still 
' think we are doing business, politics—and the 


newspaper “profession’”—in the same old fash- 
ioned way. These newspapers had better edu- 
cate their owners, executives and hired hands to 
the fact that the world does move and things 
have changed in the United States. 


GAMBLERS AND FARMERS 


While farmers-in the last six weeks have 
been watching the wide fluctuations of food 
markets with trepidation, another class has been 
having a great deal of enjoyment helping stock 
and commodity markets bounce high, then low. 
The latter gentry includes the New York and 
Chicago grain, livestock, poultry and.other com- 
modity market speculators. These parasites for 





' the most part have been making money at the 


expense of the buying publie and the farmers. 
Only a few of them like the famous—or infam- 
ous Doe Crawford—have lost monéy. 

United States Senator Thomas, author of 
the Inflation Amendment to the Farm Act, de- 
mands that stock and commodity markets 
should be subjected to rigid control by the. gov- 
ernment. 

He condemns market manipulation by pools 
as a “racket second only to kidnapping.” 


There is no game in which the cards are so 


stacked against the “little man” as in market 
manipulation. 

If a person “in the know” had invested ten 
or fifteen thousand dollars in wheat on margin 
in the last three months he would have made 
close to 150 thousand dollars. 

There must be something wrong in a system 
where a man can make that much money for do- 
ing nothing or for merely being on the inside. 

The profits of these gamblers comes from 
the pockets of farmers and those who need _ to 
buy food. 

President Roosevelt has shown he disfavors 
this legalized gambling. Let us hope he does 
something to stop it. 





_Coal And Depression 
Twenty years ago a substantial coal mining 
company made a fair profit on its investment 
and operation. There was every indication that 
the fair profit would continue. But the com- 
pany had growing pains and mopey schemes. It 
was not content with the fair profit but want- 





ed a huge profit. So did many other coal mining 
companies. They expanded. 

The result; possible production of bitumi- 
nouv mines now trying to operate is almost 800,- 
000,000 tons yearly, Cossumption is about 305,- 
000,000 tons yearly, The anthracite coal in- 
dustry was almost as bad, 

Another re result; Fighting to sell more coal, 
cut wages, blackjacked opposition, seaned dang: 
erous finance structures and lost money for 
small investors. 

A possible remedy; the government may 
take the coal operators in hand, give them a 
good spanking, allot coal production on the 
basis of consumption and force the operators to 
do business in a sensible way to make money, 
pay decent wages and stop cutthroat competi- 


tion. & 
AMERICAN PRINCIPLES — | 


A great misfortune of most Americans is 
that we have forgotten the principles, the be- 
liefs and the hopes of the men who made possi- 
ble the United States of America, There is no 
prospect of ever going back to the crude farm- 
ing and industrial methods of our forefathers, 
but we might profitably consider the ideas of 
those great men who broke the tyranny of a 
stubborn British king over what was to become 
the United States. 

Benjamin Franklin was a wise old bird. 
Writing under the subject ‘To Those Who 
Would Remove to America,” he stated; . 

“Of civil offices or employments there are 
few;no superfluous ones, as in Europe; and it 
is a rule established in some states that no of- 
fice should be so profitable as to make it desir- 
able. The thirty-sixth article of the Constitu- 
tion of Pennsylvania, runs expressly in these 
words; ‘As every freeman, to preserve his in- 
dependence (if he has not a sufficient estate). 
ought to. have some profession, calling trade or 
farm, whereby he may honestly subsist, there 
can be no necessity for, nor use in, establishing 
offices of profit; the usual effects of which ate 
dependence and servility, unbecoming freemen, 
in the possessors and expectants; faction, con- 
tention, corruption and disorde? among the peo- 
ple. Wherefore; whenever an office, through in- 
crease of fees or otherwise, becomes so profit- 
able, as to occasion many to apply for it, the 
profits ought to be lessened by the legislature.’ 

“These ideas prevailing more or less in all 
the United States, it cannot be worth any man’s 
while, who has a means of living at home, to ex- 
patriate himself, in hopes of obtaining a profit- 
able civil office in America; and, as to military 
offices, they are at end with the war, the armies 
being disbanded. Much less is it advisable for a: 
person to go thither who has no other quality 
to recommend him but his birth. In Europe, it . 
has indeed its value; but it is a commodity 
which cannot be carried to a worse market than 
that of America where people do not enquire 
concerning a stranger, What is he? but What 
can he do? If he has any useful art, he is wel- 
come; and if he exercises it, and behaves well, 
he will be respected by all that know him; but a 
mere man of quality, who, on that account, 
wants to live upon the public, by some office or 
salary, will be despised and is regarded, The 
husbandman is in honor there and even the me- 
chanic, because their employments are useful. 
The People have a saying that God Almighty is 
himself a mechanic, the greatest in the universe, 
and He is respected and admired more for the 
variety, ingenuity and utility of His handiworks, 
than for the antiquity of His family.” 

Recently, the Midwest Free Press. printed 
an article stating that John Jacob Astor reach- 
ing his majority will receive an estate of many 
millions. His half brother. Vincent has a already 
received his estate of $69,000,000. Other young 
men receive similar fortunes. There is no..dis- 
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position in this country to keep a father from 
making things better for his son. But $69,000,- 
000! It is a dangerous responsibility for a youth 
of 21. Benjamin Franklin would wonder at that. 

And further in the same _ dissertation, 
Franklin said: 

“Industry and constant employment are 
great preservatives of the morals and virtue of 
a nation, Hence, bad examples to youth are 
more rare in America, which must be a comfort- 
able consideration to parents. To this may be 
truly added, that serious religion, under its vari- 
ous denominations, is not.only tolerated, but 
respected and practised. Atheism is unknown 
there; infidelity rare and secret; so that many 
persons may live to a great age in that country 
without having their piety shocked by meeting 
with either an atheist or an infidel. And the 
Divine Being seems to have manifested his ap- 
probation of the mutual forbearance and kind- 
ness with which the different sects treat each 
other, by the remarkable prosperity with which 
he has been pleased to favor the whole country.” 

Americans sunk in Godlessness and cursing 
their fate might consider that. 

Then there was the old English viewpoint 
of America. William Winterbotham, an English 
minister preached two sermons in 1792 in favor 
of democracy. Tried for sedition, he was fined 
200 pounds. While in jail he wrote: 

_ “In England, if a man has been pecuniarily 

unfortunate, the eager crowd press on and 
trample over him, and, once down, he is kept 
down. In America, a false step is not irretriev- 
able, there is room to get up again; and the less 
fortunate stumbler looks around at leisure, and 
without dismay, for some more profitable path 
to be pursued. In England, every employment 
is full; we are pressed and elbowed on all sides; 
in America every employment has room for in- 
dustry, and for many years, every employment 
of industry must be successful. In fine, America 
is a rising country, but there is cause to fear 
that most of the European countries are going 
fast to ruin and decay. 

“In America the expenses of the govern- 
ment are very much less, in proportion to wealth 
and numbers, than those of any nation in 
Europe.” 

How America has changed! 


RADIO TRUST TAKES 
A DESERVED BEATING 


The radio monopoly boys, who were going 
to steal Mexican, Central and South American 
rights as they have stolen everything possible 
in the United States, left Mexico City two 
weeks ago with their tails between their legs. 
The conference had adjourned without the trust 
representatives bludgeoning an agreement from 
Mexico and other countries against free speech. 

The chain gangs had reason to be shamed. 
They blew into Mexico City when the confer- 
ence opened on July 10 with a great hullabaloo. 
They planned to force an agreement whereby 
Mexico would cede most of its radio rights to 
the United States radio trust. The gangs’ 
newspaper helpers-in the United States printed 
silly stories that the conference meant the end 
of Norman Baker, Dr. Brinkley and other 
broadcasters. 

There was one serious mistake in the radio 
gang’s plot: The Mexican government and the 
Mexican people are not fools. 

So after a month’s negotiations in which 
the trust tried to trade promises for valuable 
radio rights, the conference ended with Mexico 
retaining its rights over Mexican broadcasting. 

There was some excuse for the trust’s mis- 
take; the game of squelching free speech, ruin- 
ing small, independent broadcasters: and prosti- 
tuting radio in this country has bees so’ easy 
that the gang thought Mexico and other coun- 
tries would be just as easy picking. Well, they 
werent’s. 








The Medical Profession— 


And Business 

The medical profession is in a bad way. Its 
morale is being undermined—despite the stric- 
tures of “ethics” the doctors are fighting like 
cats and dogs among themselves for busisess. 
The cash is running low—people no longer have 
money they can squander for a lot of Latin writ- 
ing, perverted prognosis and speculative diag- 
nosis. And people are growing healthier every 
day—which is bad for medicine and surgery 
business. Yes, it’s a business as well as a pro- 
fession. 

Operations are not so popular—the drugless 
healers after being arrested, persecuted, harass- 
ed and hounded by the dear old medics and sur- 
geons are getting their ideas over to the public. 
And Mr. John Public is not so credulous any 
more—where.a pain in the tummy a few years 
ago meant taking the doctor’s orders for an ap- 
pendectomy without protest, John today cuts 
out liquor, too much meat and goes on a sensible 
diet. 

So with the curing and cutting racket fall- 
ing off, the doctors are stressing the preventive 
racket. They will shoot the cash customer full of 
bugs and chemicals and animal pus to prevent 
anything. But don’t forget the cash. If you 
have it you can get.12 different serums for 12 
different diseases. Then maybe you'll get all 
12 diseases for the doctors aren’t giving insur- 
ance against illness, they’re just selling shots is 
the arm—and other places where some people 
keep their brains. 


GOOD HUNTING 


Not For Farmers 

The Iowa Fish and Game Commission plans 
to legalize quail shooting in a dozen areas this 
winter. This may be fine for hunters and stores 
selling hunters’ supplies, but unless we have a 
plenitude of quail it may not be so fine for the 
farmers. 

It seems after being advised by various 
state and federal departments for years to aid 
in propagating quail, the farmers should be con- 
sulted before quail killing is made legal again. 
Not many farmers will approve of killing quail. 
They are valuable allies in the farmers’ constant 
battle agaisst crop loss. 

The State Fish and Game Commission will 
do well to re-check possibilities of killing quail 
in Iowa. There is plenty of wild animal life for 
Iowa hunters without killing quail. 


Rest Periods And Fatigue 


The relationship between industrial fatigue 
and efficiency and the necessity of frequent rest 
periods in the interest of both the health of the 
workers and the output in commodities and 
services have received emphatic confirmation 
from the invention of a notable instrument by 
the eminent British doctor, Alex Cannon, K.C.A. 

Believing that there is a definite connection 
between various mental activities and the move- 
ment of the.chest in breathing, Dr. Cannon 
found that there was no apparatus capable of 
measuring: these movements. He therefore ex- 
ercised his inventive capacity and produced an 
instrument to meet the emergency. The instru- 
ment, which bears the rather formidable name, 
the Psychostethokytographmanometer, measures 
thought processes, including the mental power 
of endurance, and enables graphic records to be 
taken which record the individual’s reaction to 
various stimuli. 

After many experiments with the instru- 
ment, Dr. Cannon reports that prolonged men- 
tal concentration reduces the proper action of 
the lungs and the amount of oxygen in the blood 
so that mental fatigue results. This fatigue, he 
asserts, can be prevented by five minutes break 
every hour. 

Organized Labor and students of industrial 
fatigue have long held that frequent rest periods 
are necessary in the interest of efficiency for all 
workers, mental as well as manual. It is a pleas- 











ure to note that.this conviction has received add- 
ed proof, so far as mental workers are concern- 
ed, by Dr. Cannon’s researches. 

Even employers who are blind to humani- 
tarian labor conditions would undoubtedly give 
their educated proletarians frequent. brief rest 
periods if they were convinced that increased 
production, and consequently larger profits, 
would result therefrom. Dr. Cannon’s _instru- 
ment and the researches based upon a large 
number of. ‘cases to which it has been applied 
seem to afford the means of imparting this cone 
viction. 





Doctors And Patients 

One reason for the constantly growing dis- 
satisfaction by patients concerning their rela- 
tions with doctors is the failure to understand 
properly what those relations should be. Many, 
patients misunderstand these relations and not 
many doctors attempt to elarify the issue. 

A docter’s relation to his patient is similar 
to a lawyer’s relations with his client. The doce 
tor investigates, diagnoses, then counsels his 
patient. Not at all is the patient bound to fol- 
low the doctor’s advice although this may be the 
best course. Awed by medical mystery, and the 
doctor’s prognosis of what might happen, too 
often the patient allows himself to be put 
through a regimen of unwise diet, fool restrice 
tions and—worst of all—possibly an operation. 

A doctor’s devotion to outmoded medical 
theories often results in overriding a patient’s 
common sense objections to medical advice. 
When a disciple of Hippocrates so far forgets 
his oath as to throw a lot of jumbled Latin or 
high sounding medical phrases at a patient seek- 
ing true information, that doctor is either ignor- 


ant of his subject or believes the patient too - 


stupid to understand sensible treatment. 

A patient is legally entitled to know what’s 
wrong with him and certainly to approve any 
proposed treatment. Medical science may work 
in mysterious ways its wonders to perform, but 
the wise doctor today has forgotten all the old 
hocus pocus and enters a partnership with his 
patient—with the patient as senior partner. 

Of course if the patient knows the doctor's 
advice is best, the patient should follow that ade 
Vice. 





The New York Edison Co. furnishes a nice 
example of monopoly methods. Vice President 
Nickerson recently testified that the company 
was paying its executives nearly twice as much 
in the first part of the year as in the first part 
of last year, but that on May 1 it cut the wage 
incomes of all office and operating employes by, 
nearly 10 per cent. 





The municipally-owned power plant of Penn 
Yan, N. Y., gave electric service for the month 
of May free to all patrons. 

It was the sixth time the plant has presente 
ed its customers with substantial gifts. 








Our Platform For The People !s: 


6. Return of river trans- 
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4. 8. More efficiency in 
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General Features and Hints for Women 











Hot French Slaw 

4 cups finely chopped cabbage 
fn 6 cups boiling salted water. 
Cook this twenty minutes in an 
uncovered kettle then drain and 
pour‘over it the following dress- 
ing; 1 tablespoon of flour, % cup 
sugar, 1 teaspoon dry mustard, %4 
teaspoon salt. Mix smooth with 
|% cup vinegar, then add one cup 
boiling water and 1 tablespoon 
butter. Cook a few minutes. 

Mrs. J. H., 


Freeport, Ill, 





Nut Bread 
2 cups graham flour 
¥ cup wheat flour 
2% teaspoons baking powder 
¥ cup sugar 
¥, teaspoon salt 
% cup nut meats 
¥ cup raisins 
1 egg 
1 cup rich milk 
Sift flour and baking powder, 
sugar and salt four times, add to 
egg and milk and stir well and 
bake in a slow oven one hour. 
Mrs. Pahnghorn, 


Clinton, Iowa 





Cocoanut Rice Pudding 

2-3 cup sugar 

Y, teaspoon salt 

2 cups milk 

¥ teaspoon lemon extract 

2 egg whites, beaten 

44 cup cocoanut 

5 tablespoons flour 

2 egg yolks 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

1% cups cooked rice 

3. tablespoons. confectioner’s 

sugar. 

Mix sugar, flour and salt. Add 
egg yolks. and milk, Cook in a 
double boiler until a little thick. 
Stir frequently. Add extracts and 
rice and pour into a buttered bak- 
ing dish. Mix the confectioner’s 
sugar with the beaten egg whites, 
and beat in the cocoanut. Spread 


on cooked mixture and bake in a|” 


slow oven, fifteen minutes. Cool. 
and chill. 


C. B., 
Muscatine, lewa 





Cottage Cheese Pie 
1 pound cottage cheese 
1-3 cup sugar 
“4 Cup milk 
3 eggs, beaten 
', cup chopped raisins 
. teaspoon salt , 
Rind and juice of 1 lemon 
1 tablespoon melted butter 
Pastry 
Press the cheese through a fine 
sieve. Add the other ingredients 
and stir until well mixed. Line a 
deep.pie tin with pastry and bake 





the top off — ae on the 
pstem; this forms a lid. Scrape out 
the seeds, lay in salt water over 
night using 1 cup salt to a pail of 


water. Then tip out on a tray 

or board upside down to. drain. 

For the filling, chop very fine, 

fresh cabbage and to each gallon 

measured after it is chopped add 

the following. 

1 tea cup sugar 

1 red pepper, 
fine 

1 level tablespoon salt 

1 level tablespoon celery seed 

1 level tablespoon white mustard 


chopped rather 
— 


seed 
1 level tablespoon black mustard 
seed 


Mix all together and let stand 
about an hour. Then with your 
hands squeeze out as dry as possi- 
ble. Stuff the pepper full pressing 
in all it will hold, then place on a 
lid that will fit or nearly so and 
stick wood tooth. picks down thru 
the lid into the mango (this is 
quicker done than tying or sew- 
ing), using 3 tooth picks to each 
mango. Place in a 2 or 3 gallon 
stone jar, fit in as closely as pos- 


leaving room for plate and weight. 
Lay several roots of horse radish 
on top and add % cup sugar to 
each jar as this keeps the vine- 
gar from spoiling. Turn a plate 
over the mangoes and. pour on 
good cider vinegar to cover.: They 
must be kept under the vinegar 
and if the plate is not heavy 


-}enough put on a small weight. Tie 


down closely with thick paper and 
set.in a cool place. Will keep a 
year, 

2 Mrs, F. A. Miller, , 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


yr 





S Peanut Drop Cookies 

1 cup flour ** 
11 tsp baking powder 

1% teaspoon salt 

a@ tablespoons butter or lard 
"% cup sugar 

1 egg well beaten 

Grated rind of 1 lemon 
-- 1 cup peanuts, coarsely chop- 
sped 
. % cup milk 


greased pan, 
degrees makes 2 dozen cookies. 
Hattie Kroeger, 


Wilton, Iowa 





Spread Truth! 


sible but do not fill jar too full, 


* Mix well, drop by teaspoéns. on 
bake 8 minutes 475 


CANNED TOMATOES 
RICH IN VITAMINS 


Ruth Cessna, Specialists in Foods, 
Iowa State College 

Canning tomato juice for cock- 
tails, soups and cooking, in addi- 
tion to a good supply of the fruit 
itself, will provide an abundance 
of tomato: products which lend 
themselves to many uses. 
Tomatoes may be peeled more 
easily after they are scalded and 
cooled quickly. Smaller ones 
should be canned whole, larger 
ones cut in halves or quarters. 
One teaspoon of salt should be 
added to each quart of tomatoes. 
After the tomatoes are placed in 
sterilized containers standing in 
hot water, tap the bottom of the 
jar to settle the tOmatoes. Fill the 
jars with boiling tomato juice, seal 
tightly and process immediately. 

The hot water bath is the best 
method of processing tomatoes. 
Pint and quart glass jars should 
be processed for 25 minutes with 
2 inches of ‘boiling water over the 
top of the containers, 

Tin cans should be -processed for 
20 minutes. If the open kettle 
method is used, tomatoes should 
be processed 5: minutes after seal- 
ing. 

To can tomato cocktail, extract 
the juice with as little heat as 
possible and strain, using all the 
pulp, for that is the part contain- 
ing most of the vitamins. Bring 
the juice just to the boiling point. 
Pack in sterilized jars, adding one 
teaspoon of salt to each quart. 
Omit the salt if the juice is to be 
used for infants. Seal tightly and 
process for 25 minutes in a hot 
water bath. 1 

A tablespoon of lemon juice 
added to’ each Quart adds flavor. 
Some housewives add a teaspoon 
of celery: seed to each quart for 
flavor. 

The average family of five. or 
six needs .100 to 110 quarts of to- 
matoes and tomato juice. This 
amount used three times a week 
will last 9 months. More should be 
canned if citric fruit is not used 
frequently. Tomatoes contain © an 
abundance of certain necessary 
vitamins. 








Better results are obtained if 
whipping cream is whipped when 
cold. : 

Cockerels should be separated 
from the pullets when they are 
six or eight weeks old. 

Dry salt sprinkled immediately 
on a new fruit stain will prevent 





Pass This Paper On 


its being permanent. 





Chinese Aviatrix Gets Pilot’s License 











until, a delicate brown. Fill with 
the: Cheese mixture. Bake in a 


modérate oven until firm in the! | 


about 15 to 20 minutes. 
Ee tt 


Davenport, Iowa 


center, 





Chilli Sauce 
elozen good ripe tomatoes cook- 
and run through a colander. 


\ dozen onions run through a/| 


‘90d chopper 

\ “@lozen green sweet mangoes 
sun through food chopper 

» quarts vinegar if too strong 
veaken with a little water 

y pints sugar 

‘ tablespoons salt 

: Jarge tablespoon celery seed 

4 teaspoons ground cloves 

4 teaspoons ground mustard 

4 teaspoons ground cinnamon 
1% scant teaspoon ginger 

Mix all together and after it 


starts to boil, boil about 2 hours, | 


this makes about 3 quarts. 
* Mrs. Matt Emery, 
Yates City, Hl. 
Pepper Mangoes 
Take large, green peppers. Cut] 





| 


| 








} 
{ 


Katherine Sui Fun Chung, a Chinese aviatrix (left), who quali- 


fied as a pilot in San Francisco, Cal., being congratulated by Ardette 
Cadwallader, president Chicago Girls’ Flying club. 
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; used, the fruit should be process- 
jed for 5 minutes after sealing. The 








CARE OF 


GLOVES are kept in better gon- 
dition if washed before they 
become badly soiled. The fubbing 
that is necessary to remove heavy 
streaks and spots is likely to re- 
move some of the s e finish as 
well as to loosen the dye in kid 
and leather gloves, ; tub causing 
‘them to fade. Avoid harsh sd&ps. 
To Wash Gloves Safely 

1. Prepare tepid or cool suds, 
using mild, pure white soap, or 
flakes. 

A little borax will: atten very hard 
water. 

2. The gloves, on the hands, 
should be placed in the suds and 
washed quickly by rubbing the 
soiled parts with a soft brush dip- 
ped in suds, or between hands. 
After wetting with suds, lay gloves 
flat and rub. Silk and- woolen 
gloves may. be soaked for a few 
minutes, but kid and leather gloves 
should be washed as quickly as 
possible. 

8. Squeeze suds out, without 
wringing, and rinse severai times 
in lukewarm water. Doeskin and 
chamois may be given a light suds 
rinse, but washable kid and leather 
should be rinsed free of soap. 

4. Blow fingers smooth and lay 
flat on towel.to dry. To dry quick- 
ly, stuff loosely with tissue or ab- 
sorbent paper after blowing. 





MOST FRUIT EASILY CANNED 


By Miss Annette Peterson 
Extension Specialist in Foods, 
Iowa State College 
The housewife who cans vege- 
tables successfully should have 
little trouble in preserving fruit 
providing she alters certain de- 
tails of ‘the process. Apples and 
peaches are two of the “old stand- 

bys” for home canning. | 

Peelings may be removed from 
peaches easily by scalding and 
cooling quickly. Plums for can- 
ning should be pricked with a 
fork. Most apples need not be 
peeled. 

Jars, rubbers and lids should be 
boiled for 20 minutes to sterilize 
them thoroughly. 

Most fruits are prepared for 
canning and are then dropped in- 
to sterilized containers standing 
in hot water. These jars are 
shaken to settle the fruit and the 
jars filled with boiling syrup. 
After the jars have stood a few 
minutes in boiling water to drive 
out the air, they are sealed tight- 
ly and processed immediately. 

Apples should be brought to the 
boiling point in sirup to prevent 
shrinking and are then packed. 
Canned baked apples make a 
pleasing variation in the home 
food supply. ; 

The hot water bath is recom- 
mended for canning fruits and to- 
matoes, as the pressure cooker has 
no special advantage. In the hot 
water bath, pint and quart jars 
are processed 25 minutés with 2 


inches. of boiling water over the 
|top of thetcontainers throughout 
| the process. Tin cans are-process- 


ed for 20 minutes. 


If the open Kettle method is 


epen’ kettle method consists - of 
cooking the fruit, placing it in 
jars and sealing them. Over-ripe 
fruit. should not be canned. 





EXCELLENT JELLY & 
EASILY POSSIBLE 


“What causes sugar orystals im 
jelly?” This is a question 
stantly asked the Bureau of 
Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculttire. Crys< 
tals may form from a number of 
causes. They may result, says the 
Bureau, from an exeess of sugat, 
from overcooking, lack of suffict« 
ent acid in the fruit, or from al« 
lowing the jelly to stand too long 
before sealing. 

Crystals in grape jelly from cul- 
tivated grapes are not sugar bué 
crystals of cream of tartar ( 

sium acid tartrate). One way 
avoiding them somewhat is to al« 
low the juice to stand overnight, 
then siphon it off or strain it. 
other way is to can the juice a 
allow it to stand for some time be- 
fore making into jelly. Or combine 
it with other fruit juices, 

“Why does some jelly ‘weep’ or 
run as soon as it is cut?” “Weep< 
ing’ occurs in jellies: made . from 
very acid fruits. It is especially 
noticeable with cranberry and 
currant jelly. When making jellies 
from these fruits use. smalt 
glasses that hold just enough for 
one meal. 

“Does mold on jelly make if 
unfit. for use? What causes it?” 
Mold may grow on jellies whe 
the paraffin layer has esomt 
loosened, or on jellies whith have 
oozed, or jellies stored in a hot 
damp place. If mold is growi 
on thé top of.the paraffin it ia 
not likely to affect the jelly. But -if 
mold grows beneath the paraffin, 
the flavor of the jelly may be im« 
paired. Sometimes it can be scrap< 
ed off and the rest of the jelly 
used. 

“What causes jelly to ferment?” 
Fermentation of jelly is caused by 
yeast of bacteria. Steps to safe« 
guard against fermentation are 
the use of new paraffin eagh yeay 
the use of sterilized jelly lasses, 
protection of the jelly from con-« 
tamination before ‘sealing, and 
care to ohtain good seals, by. ro« 
tating the jelly glass in the hand 
when the paraffin is put on sd 
that it will run up to the rim of 
the glass te make a good seal, 





As almost equivalent to thas 
ever-popular bean dish — baked 
beans—but not requiring the same 
long hours of baking, try baked 
mashed beans, 
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ROCKEF ELLER’S OCTOPUS 


From Plain Talk Magazine 
(By Permission) | 
The’ Rockefellers and Morgans are lay- 
ing plans to capture New York city goy- 


ernment, The result, as announced, will 
be to hike interest rates, cut salaries and 


discharge employes by the thousands—and 
expleit the city’s public utilities to their 
heart’s content. 

Tammany Hall, ready to forget its Di- 
vine Privilege of petty graft, appears to be 
the only defense of the people against the 
real racketeers of the nation... Thus the 
best of Tammany are rallying around the 
banners of one Henry H. Klein, for many 
years an implacable foe of Special Privi- 
lege. 

Klein proposes, if elected, to put New 
York City back on its financial feet in- 
stead of back into the banker-conceived 
abyss of permanent financial ruin. To 
prove that this is no political bunk Mr. 
Klein has announced the following pro- 
gram—one which Thomas Jefferson him- 
self could hardly have improved upon: 

Save $25,000,000 a year by reducing the 
rate of interest charged the city by Rocke- 
feller. and Morgan banks, instead of crip- 
pling the city government by discharging 
thousands of employes and cutting the pay 
of thousands of others. 

Tax the $900,000,000 worth of property, 
owned by the Rockefeller and Morgan in- 
terests, which is now tax exempt. 

Prevent the Rockefeller and Morgan in- 
terests from increasing the five-cent fare 
and increasing all public utility rates, as 
they plan to. 

By BRYCE OLIVER 

The greatest financial power in the 
history of the world has come to grips, at 
long last, with the people of the United 
States. 

Shifting quite suddenly from Washing- 
ton, the true hurricane core of the strug- 
gle now shows up where, quite naturally, 
it should—in that citadel of private mo- 
nopoly, New York City. 

It is there that the great financial dyn- 
asties of the nation are— 

Where the nation’s oil industry is ruled 
by the Rockefellers and their satellites, 
the Paynes, the Pratts, the Harkness, the 
Rogerses, the Sinclairs and the Cosdens— 

Where the steel industry is ruled by the 
Rockefellers, the Morgans, the Phippses, 
the Schwabs, and the heirs of Converse, 
Carnegie and Frick— 

Where all the coal of America is owned 
by the everlasting Rockefellers and the 
Morgans, the Vanderbilts, and a few oth- 
ers, like the Mellons, the Wideners and 
the Stotesburys, who happen to live out- 
side the city. 

Where the copper of the North and the 
West is owned by the—yes, the Rockefell- 
ers again—and the Morgans again—and 
the Guggenheims, the Rogerses, the Hag- 
gins, the’ Phelpses, the Dodges, the 
Jameses, the Douglases, the Ryans, the 
Whitneys and the Lewisohns— 

Where the Rockefellers and the Mor- 
gans and the same old crowd, plus. the 
Goulds, ring up the profits from the rail- 
roads— 

Where the Rockefellers and their agents, 
J. P. Morgan & Co., own most of the coun- 
try’s public utilities, including the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co.; where 
the dynastic rulers of the tobacco indus- 
try, the Ryans, the Paynes, the Dukes, the 

adys, the Lorillards, the Reynoldses, the 

ills, the McAlpins and the Whitneys, live 
and earn and die and always grow richer. 

And where the ships of ((will it never 
end!) the Rockefellers, the Morgans, the 
Harrimans, the Keiths, the Graces, and 
the Franklins put out to sea. 

Such is the picture of the city—minus 
its skylines, its mobs, its Wall Street, its 
Tammany Hall, its Broadway, its vice and 
its glories. It is the real New York. It is 
the home of those who own America, of 
the silent, publicity-shy monarchs who 
direct the puppets of the newspaper head- 
lines who seem so famous, so powerful, so 
important. 

Narrow Control 
It is where the Rockefeller and the Mor- 


T 





a banks control national finance and 
international finance, slowly but surely 
narrowing the possibilities of the many in 
favor of—the Rockefellers, the Morgans, 
and between two and: three hundred other 
families ‘in the United States, including 
the duPonts who own the gunpowder. 

The powder of these New York families 
over the United States is too great to esti- 
mate. The ‘Rockefellers can force almost 
anything: - They forced prohibition upon 
the country against the wishes of millions. 
Prohibition could not be concluded until 
John D-Rockefeller, Jr., gave the word. 
Such is the power. 

And it is.im:New York, the citadel of 
these, thatthe real battle lines of the 
“new deal” are forming. 


The next mayor of New York will deter- 
mine whether there is to be a redistri- 
bution of wealth, as demanded by many 
of the best minds in and out of Congress, 
or whether our bankrupt cities must lose 
their last vestige of independence. 

The coming mayoralty campaign in New 
York will tell the tale. And, like it or not, 
Tammany Hall—Tammany Hall of wide- 
ly advertised corruption—is the last for- 
tress of public defense. 

Tammany alone can provide a Mayor.of 
New York capable of preventing the city 
from being taken over next December, in 
fact as well as in spirit, by the Rockefell- 
ers. By backing an anti-Tammany cam- 
paign, the Rockefellers, holding $150,000,- 
000 of the city’s overdue notes, may elect a 
mayor and rule indirectly through him. 

If the present Tammany mayor, John P. 
O’Brien, is re-elected, the Rockefellers can 
gain their end by direct means—merely 
by applying to the courts, forcing civic 
bankruptcy and forcing a Rockefeller 
manager upon New York. 


If this is done, scores of cities through- 
out the country will follow down the maws 
of the bankers. Such, at least, appears to 
be the probability. 

But the Rockefeller and the disgrun- 
tled anti-Tammany forces have failed to 
reckon with a possible new type of 
Tammany, candidate, far stronger than 





Mayor John P. O’Brien. 
Tammany Reform? 

The “Wigwam” is, at last, alive to the 
dangers. Some heroic reputations are‘ due 
to fall in the campaign, but there are 
signs that Tammany is rapidly returning 
to the Jeffersonian principles upon which 
it was founded—the rights of the many. 
As this is written, a new and highly im- 
portant. candidate for mayor of New York, 
has entered the Tammany deliberations. 


Through all its years—even while evil 
leaders guided Tammany from the paths 
of decency — the rank and file never lost 
sight of the original Jeffersonian prin- 
ciples. At the heart, Tammany Hall al- 
ways have been the practical, dominating, 
main defense against aggression by the 
dynastic rulers. ; 

Tammany is far from perfect; no pow- 
erful political organization is otherwise. 


But its faults have been magnified so 
that the public, not only throughout the 
nation, but in New York City as well, 
has been blinded to the core of Tam- 
many’s democratic purpose. This has 
wrought great benefit to the real rulers 
of America, Tammany’s neighbors. In 
order to take over the country, they must 
destroy Tammany. 

There is now too much at stake — far 
more at stake than the advertised cor- 
ruption — to permit of any patience with 
the uninformed element who will be the 
backbone of a Fusion movement, in reality 
backed by the Rockefellers, and intended 
to destroy the principal foe of the Rocke- 
fellers. 

This is the real issue of the campaign in 
New York. Into that extraordinary situa- 
tion, in the middle of July, a new per- 
sonality was injected. His appearance as 


an independent candidate for Mayor upset 
calculations. An almost unheard-of po- 
litical oddity began to develop. Normal 
conflict between the regular Democratic 


organization (Tammany) and the regular 
Republican organization (which had been 
considered safe for Fusion) began to show 
signs of diminishing. 





Possible - Combine 
In well-informed political quarters, talk 
was heard of a possibility that the regular 


Republican organization and the regular?’ 


Democratic organization might even 


combine on a single candidate, Henry Her; 


Klein. 

Whether such a combination will ac- 
tually take place by the time the nomina- 
tions are made, nobody could possibly pre- 
dict. Through John F. Curry, leader of 
Tammany Hall, tentative acceptance of 
Mayor O’Brien’s candidacy for re-election 
had already been given. 

The regular Republican organization, 
torn by party strife, apparently had no- 
body in sight, and the party was headed 
toward fusion with the independent—and 
disgruntled — Democrats and Socialists. 
But no matter what may happen, the in- 
jection of Klein into the consideration, 


both of Tammany and the stalwart Re- 


publicans, has made the issues clear cut. , 

In New York—as in the rest of the na- 
tion—the fight now is not between Demo- 
crats and Republicans; it is between those 
who see the banker trap ahead and those 
who, like the Fusionists of New York, are 
consciously or unconsciously playing the 
game so as to tighten the grip of the 
Rockefellers and other dynastic rulers on 
the municipalities, the states, and the na- 
tion. 

In this way, great political issues have 
always appeared—always through some 
individual able to state them. Henry H. 
Klein, former First Deputy Commissioner 
of Accounts of New York, began to state 
them along before 1915, in his book, “Banke 
rupting a Great City.” 

A Real Prophet 

In it, he predicted the very conditions 
that New York, and many other cities, 
now are squarely up against. He empha- 
sized the issue later in “Standard Oil or 
the People” (1914), “Dynastic America 
and Those Who Own It” (1921); “Amefi- 
ca Use Your Head” (1932), and “Politics, 
Government and the Public Utilities in 
New York City” (1933). 

Please turn to page eight 
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(Continued from page seven) 
A Tammany lawyer, who was not afraid 


to destroy powerful interests through his 
exposure of New York’s greatest -single 
graft in recent years (known as the Queens 
Sewer Scandal), and a single handed 
champion against the financial interests 
who managed to “take over” even Alfred 
E. Smith, he probably would be the ‘best 
qyiayor New York ever has had. 

His entrance upon the mayoralty cam- 
pdign coincided with these conditions: the 
city’ was at a financial crisis; the salaries 
of ‘150,000 civic employes were endangered; 
taxes were about one-half of expectations; 
a special session of the State Legislature 
was sought to enable the. city to provide 
for unemployment relief; no additional 
school teachers were to be licensed; no 
badly-needed schools built; the budget 
could not be balanced. 

The city was two and a half billion dol- 
lars in debt; notes were due and extended 
by the bankers to December (past the 
elections); the Tammany administration, 
having refused to accept dictation from 
Morgan & Co., acting for themselves and 
the Rockefellers, could raise no more 
money from the banks because the banks 
were controlled by the dynasties. 

Rockefeller Octopus 

The Rockefellers, holding $150,000,000 
of the notes due, had the power to throw 
the city corporation into bankruptcy and 
appoint a manager. Tammany was aware 
that this-might follow if the Rockefeller 
Fusionists should be elected. 

Management by the Rockefellers could 
mean only defeat for the present Tam- 
many efforts to force down the charges of 
the public utilities, owned largely by the 
Rockefellers and administered financial- 
ly by J. P. Morgan & Company. It would 
mean the wanton discharge of public ser- 
vants, even as Rockefeller and Morgan 
control of the utilities meant wanton dis- 
charge*of employes, while profits of the 
companies were increasing in a period of 
gepression. 

It would mean financial control, forever, 
of every utility serving the city by the 
Rockeféllers and the Morgans. It’ would 
méan | that the five-cent fare would be 
abandoned in New York, the last strong- 
hold°in’ America (thanks to Tammiéhy) of 
this’ timé-honored fare on subways, ele- 
yated linés and surface cars. 

“~~ Beckefellers Overlooked * 

‘As, these dangers loomed, J..P. Morgan 
had accepted his pillorying in Washington 
as the.most dangerous financier,in the 
world. In all the hullabaloo, it) seemed, 
no a tion, whatever, had been given 
to the. Rockefellers, although they | are 
many times more powerful than: Morgan. 

In. 1921, it. was estimated that the tax- 
able income of John D. Rockefeller, alone, 
was $40,000,000 a year. When J. Pierpont 
Morgan (“The Magnificent”) died, in 1913, 


, his, entire estate. was “only”. $78,149,024, 


As a matter of fact, the great utility em- 
pire of Morgan & Company, disclosed at 
the Senate hearings, is only administered. 
financially by Morgan & Company. The 
heaviest actual owners are the Rocke- 
fellers and their foundations. 

It, was amazing that the Rockefellers 
should have escaped the quizzing, while 
Morgah, the: Rockefeller agent, was made 
the big. villain. It would seem ag though 


_ the. entire nation,. headed: by the Rocke- 


feller publicity. suppressor, Ivy Lee, were 


: _ inye, conspiracy to sanctify the, infamous 


old duffer who crushed everybody ‘who 
dared to oppose him, when he was seem 
ing Standard Oil. 
In the.early Nineteenth Century, Charies 
Dickens exposed.the methods of usurers in 
aiyly leading their. victims into debt, while 


Teasnainn (s benienn them, in order 


eventually to possess themselves heartless- 
dy of ‘the victim’s entire property. 
' A.iPiker’s Game - §- 


‘ But that was a piker’s gaihe.\ With the 


growth of the great financial dynasties 
in America, the same methods were used 
in a conspiracy by men, who felt egpecial- 


* ty qualified by God to run the country, to 
_ sequire silica: chade economic ‘P eesure 
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| the bank. until it is: required.: What re-. 
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Be" the elected authorities. This is what 
has happened in New York. 

And for thirty years, the man who now 
looms as a possible bi-partisan candidate 
against Rockefeller Fusion and adminis- 
tration of New York, has been opposing 
the progress of the conspiracy. He it is 
who proposed an American redistribution 
of wealth by limiting private fortunes 
within the bounds of reasonable réquire- 
ments. 

This is the program advanced in the 
Senate by Huey P. Long, the famous 
Louisiana “Kingfish.” It is reputedly un- 
der consideration by the Roosevelt “brain 
trust” as the next great step toward eco- 
nomic recovery; it has been accepted in 
principle by some of the foremost econo- 
mists; hinted at as the coming specific 
by the highly independent Hearst press 
(which is never subservient to the dynas- 
ties), and backed by Colonel E. M. House, 
the late President Wilson’s confidential 
adviser and influential in the White 
House now. 

It was in 1919, after a conference with 
Klein in the House home on East 53d 
Street, New York, in which the program 
was discussed, that there emanated from 
the Paris Peace Conference a proposal to 
tax the capital wealth of all nations in 
order to reduce the war debts. That pro- 
posal was made by Col. House. 

Years later, he told Klein, when they 
met one day on Lexington Avenue, in New 
York: 

“I made that proposal. Had that been 
done, we would have an era of the great- 
est prosperity the world has ever seen. 
Since it has not been done, we will have 
another World War in ten years.” 

It is entirely likely that if Klein is 
nominated and elected mayor of New 
York, the program will thereby be advanc- 
ed so sensationally that Congress will 
quickly fall in line. Almost certainly, his 
program for New York will point: the way 
for other cities that have been tricked in- 
to the same kind of a hole. 

An Old Trick 


“It’s the old trick of the Dickensonian 
usurers on the grand scale. 

The business. of the banks is to make 
money by charging for loans. At. present, 
New York’s annual interest payments on 
the two and a half billions bonded indebt- 
edness. is $120,000,000. Gradually, the 
Rockefeller and the Morgan banks, the 
Chase National and the National City, 
have acquired a monopoly on the business 
of.Jending to New York. 

Since those banks are at the, head of 
each consortium; the others do not even 
dare to bid for the city’s business. Con- 
sequently, the ‘Chase’ National. and the 
National: City are ‘able now to charge five 
and three-quarters and six’ per cent, 
whereas, before the monopoly was thor- 
oughly secured; the city! could borrow 
money as low as two and one-half per cent. 

Another reason, why banks like the 
Chasé National plot to secure a monopoly 
on the city’s financing lies in the super 
profit made on loans to the.city.. When 
New York borrows, it leaves the money in 


mains in the banks;. the Leacenaes use. for 
other loans. 

In this’ way, an + tentes $100, 000,000 has 
been made bythe bank bg Ursa SPaaiah 
Yorkin‘ the last: twenty-five years, , 2 

The greatest profit, howevek) Se sie the 
utilities, also owned and con{rolled bythe 
Rockefellers: Through the city’s danger- 
ous creditors; the banking consortium, 
these' companies hot only have gotten away. 
with exorbitant rates—at least 25 per cent 
too high—-but pay the city practically 
nothing’ for the privilege of “using its 
streets. 

‘The gross revenue of the New York util- 
ities is $600,000,000 a year. Under the pres- 


‘city, they pay the city about $14,000,000 -a 
year. But they receive back from the city 
about the same amount in payment for gas, 
electricity and telephone service. 

The subway contracts with the city are 
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of those who made them. The fare is five 
cents; and the contracts guarantee the op- 
erating companies a preferential profit. 
The city makes up all the losses, To the 
companies, the subway systems are among 
the most profitable transit systems on 
earth. They can’t lose. 

As a result of all this unnecessary bur- 
den, taxes have mounted so high that 
scarcely a property in New York can pay 4 
fair rate of return to the owner. Appar- 
ently, the situation is hopeless, because 
ordinary forms of reducing the cost of 
government have been exhausted. 

Now here is the remedy for this situa- 
tion proposed by Fusion, Rockefeller and 
Morgan: 

More municipal employes must be fired 
to reduce the budget; unless this is done, 
and expenditures in other directions halt- 
ed, the city shan’t have any money. 

This is stating the case without regard 


to detail, but it amounts to practically | 


that. 

And this is what Henry H. Klein pro- 

poses as the remedy: 
Sensible Savings 

“One step in that direction (financial 
safety) would be to reduce the cost of city 
government without crippling the public 
service. No reduction should be made in 
the salaries of civil service employes, who 
have earned their meagre incomes through 
years af arduous effort. Savings should 
be in other directions, such as in the an- 
nual interest charges paid by the city on 
its permanent and temporary debts. 

“This is now $120,000,000. It should be 
reduced by at least $25,000,000 a year by 
reducing the rate of interest. Another 
step should be to raise the assessments for 
taxation on special franchises of utilities 
corporations from $14,000,000 to $25,000,- 
000 a year. 

“Another step should be to compel those 
who control these utilities and all indus- 
trial monopolies to support those whom 
they threw out of employment during the 
past few years.” 

The modern Dickensonian usurers, of 
course, demand that savings: be made in 
all directions except those specified by 
Klein. 


Real Taxation 


A still more fearful (to the Rockefellers) | 


proposal of Klein is for the taxation of all 
New York property not used exclusively 
for religious, educational, or philanthropic 
purposes, At least half of the $900,000,- 
000 of property now exempt from taxation 
is not so used. 

This includes the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, which is as much a repository for 
Rockefeller wealth as it is philanthropic. 
Here are a few more worthy examples: 

The land on which the famous Chrysler 
Building stands is owned by Cooper: Un- 


ion; the land,on which Radio (Rockefel- | 


ler) City is built, is owned by Columbia 
University; hundreds of parcels all over 
the city are owned by Sailors’ Snug Har- 
bor, Trinity Corporation (Trinity Church 
stands at the head of Wall Street) and 
similar enterprises. 

Exemption for property, owned by these, 
results from the political bunk, propa- 
ganda, hypocrisy and humbuggery turned 
out .by “reformers,” who have seemed so 
respectable and civic-conscious and “right- 


-minded.” 


Here is.an example of how a great’ city 
can be humbugged into the hands of the 
Dickensonian usurers, It is the inside 
story of Joseph V.. McKee’s sudden and 
surprising retirement. from private life. 


So let “Holy Joe” be the first; of New 


York’s idols to topple. The name was ap- 
plied by the City Hall reporters. 

_ It was after the resignation of “Jimmy” 
Walker, under fire, and while McKee was 
acting mayor. Quite suddenly, after vot- 
ing for years as a good Tammany “sol- 
dier,” McKee turned upon Tammany and 


demanded retrenchment—in the form of 
shaving the payrolls of civil service em- | 


ployes. His attitude amazed Tammany; 
it delighted vast numbers of the New York 
popniatien. “Holy Joe” was hailed es 8 
New York Messiah, who would bring 














city out of the wilderness, 

He demanded rigid economy, and in. 
vited Charles E: Mitchell, president of the 
National City Bank (later indicted but 
amazingly acquitted on a charge of evad- 
ing his income taxes) to harangue the 
Board of .Estimate and Apportionment 
upon the evils of the city’s course. Mr. 
Mitchell laid:down the law. 

Préviously, and for the ten years prior 
to January, 1932, the bankers had shown 
marked willingness to sell all the securities 
that New York would issue. Their clients, 
including all the savings institutions, had 
plenty of money to invest and bought the 
bonds of the city to yield less than four 
per cent. 

Yet, the bankers were now telling the 
city that their clients would not buy any 
more of its bonds and compelled the city 
to raise the interest rates to five and 
three-quarters and six per cent. 

When Mr. Mitchell appeared, this sud- 
den and amazing taboo, was explained. He 
said the investing public had “lost confi- 
dence” in the City of New York. 

As a result, the misguided populace of 
the city shook its head. Tammany was 
running the city into the ground. McKee, 
taking advantage of this sentiment, sud- 
denly began to. side with the bankers. 

It proved to the good burghers of New 
York that he was “respectable.” What! 
a respectable city official at last, they 
cried. The Chamber of Commerce. was 
wild with glee, McKee and the bankers 
would save New York. 


Hence, when Tammany made its re- 
grettable error of offering a compromise 
candidate for mayor, to fill out “Jimmy’”’ 
Walker’s unexpired term, hundreds of 
thousands wrote Joseph McKeeé’s name in. 
The “write-in” McKee vote was enormous. 
It indicated that, at last, here was a man 
who could beat Tammany. Fusion was 
born with the understanding that Mc- 
Kee, saviour of New York, would be the 
nominee. 

Then, quite suddenly, McKee announc- 
ed his retirement to private life. He was 
sick of politics, he said. The city was as- 
tonished. His election, either as a can- 
didate forced upon Tammany or as an op- 
ponent of Tammany, had been a practical 
certainty. 

He was sick of politics; that- was his 
only explanation. And he retired to the 


-respectability of a glass-enclosed. office oi 


the Title Guarantee & Trust: Company, 
where, he said; he could do. more for the 
people than he could as mayor. 

‘Many, wise in New York politics, con- 
cluded there was more reason for his as- 
tounding retreat than the one given. They 
were quite right. Affidavits had been ob- 
tained by Tammany that would have 
spoiled any campaign for “Holy Joe” Mc- 
Kee. 

Standard Oil Control 

But he was, well taken care of neverthe- 
less. The Title Guarantee & Trust. Com- 
pany is controlled by Standard Oil money. 
the same money that was to back his can- 
didacy. 

One thing more remains to be said of 
the “idol.” When Charles’ E. Mitchell 
threatened New York with bankruptcy un- 
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LIFE IN I. INSURANCE CE'S FAILURE 


A s cenetemtniemmmetel 

* The following is from a sas writ- 
ten to a newspaper financial writer 
who has been showing the harmful 
effects on business arising from the 
frozen condition of banks which have 
failed to re-open or to release deposits, 
Since the letter was written some 
States have relaxed and some insur- 
ance companies have withdrawn some 
of the stringent regulations against 
leans on policies. 

(Continued From Last Week) 
Vulnerable Reed 


Thus the prop which has supported the 
Ponzi system for altogether too many days 
has turned out to be only a tenuous, very 
yulnerable reed. And to make the situa- 
tion worse, the disbursements continue at 
about the same old level (except on loans 
and surrenders), because: 

(a) The death, accident, and disabil- 
ity claims continue, and, as a re- 
sult of the many thousands of 
good risks lapsing, with the bad 
risks staying in, the proportionate 
death rate will increase; 

(b> The extravagantly expensive 
agency plant continues to be ap- 
proximately as expensive as ever, 
,and many more times expensive 
per unit of sales; 

(c) The general expenses continue to 
be approximately as large as ever; 
perhaps larger on account of the 
new real-estate-management de- 
partments and extra help in the 
policy loan and cash surrender de- 
partments. 


ow consider the picture as a whole; 
cash income away off, and decreasing 
daily; cash outgo (excluding loans and 
surrenders) as high as or higher than 
ever; public confidence in the institution 
as a whole becoming less and less each 
day as the moratorium continues with no 
reassuring signs of a solution; the list of 
applications for loans and for cash sur- 
render values increasing in geometrical 
progressiion daily. Perhaps with that pic- 
ture clearly in mind you can see good rea- 
sons for the new panic among these bell- 
wethers—the panic about how to take the 
next step. 

Clearly some step must be taken. But 
what shall it be? A complete lifting of the 
moratorium will bring hundreds of re- 
ceiverships almost immediately. A partial 
lifting—that is, freeing the sound com- 
panies of restrictions—will bring the same 
receivers (or they might be called con- 
servators). A partial lifting—that is, all 
companies allowed to loan, say, fifty per 
cent of the policy values—will only increase 
the cash outgo, and will not rebuild pub- 
lic confidence sufficiently to rehabilitate 
the cash income. A continuation of the 
present very unsatisfactory condition, 
daily growing more unsatisfactory, will not 
at all strengthen the weak and dying com- 
panies, but it will continue to weaken the 
strong companies. What to do! What to 
do! 

It is the opinion of all lawyers with 
whom this writer has talked (and they 
are many and good ones) that all the pro- 
clamations. of commissioners, and all the 
new: emergency laws, are strictly unconsti- 
tutional. No doubt there are some com- 


panies ‘(not many) which could meet all}. 


demands were the moratorium lifted. All 
any such company need do, if it really 
wanted to pay all its obligations, would be 
to take the new laws and rulings of com- 
missioners to court; the question of the 
constitutionality of these restrictions would 
soon be determined, and that compariy 
would be free to meet its obligations to the 
letter. 

“The companies are indeed between the 
devil and the deep sea. 

Please do not leave me here, with the 
idea that there is no solution of the dif- 
fioulty. There is a solution—a very prop- 
er, practicable, and fair solution. 

Net So Brilliant 
But now some brilliant solver of the 


difficulty has conceived. a new idea; or 


perhaps it is but an old one applied to a 
new problem, He has introduced a bill 








tL have the Government, through the 
R. F. C., become a purchaser of stock—or 
preferred stock—or bonds—or whatnot— 
anything—from these fs zen banks. which 
cannot open up without outside help. 

(I must interrupt here to picture for you 
the agent of the XYZ life insurance com- 
pany going out to make a sale after the 
national Government has bought some of 
the stock of his company. Can’t you hear 
him telling his prospect. “My company is 
one of the very finest in the country. Why, 
the national Government thinks so well of 
us that it has bought some of our steck!”? 
He may very possibly go so far as to say 
that the Government made its investment 
ii the stock of his company on the rec- 
cmmendation of Mr. Roosevelt; He then 
continues, “Surely if-the Government in- 
vested in our stock you would be wise to 
invest in one of our policies.” 


You think, perhaps, that I am exagger- 
ating. I can assure you that I am not. 
There have been many instances in which 
agents and paid propagandists of com- 
panies, after company assets had become 
so frozen that R. F. C. loans were neces- 
sary, have told prospects that those R. F. 
C. loans were proof of the soundness of 
the companies, inasmuch as of course a 
loan from the Government could mean 
nothing less than that the Government 
had faith and confidence in the soundness 
of the borrowing company! If you still 
doubt the capacity of these companies 
and their agents and propagandists to 
prove black to be white, wait until you 
read a quotation near the end of this let- 
ter.) 

But let us return to the new bill in 
Congress. The amount to be invested by 
the Government in stock of life insurance 
companies (the poor mutual companies 
seem to be left out in the cold) is $100,- 
000,000. What a joke that is! Merely 
pouring water down a rat hole which has 
no bottom! When the demands for policy. 
loans and surrender values already filed 
with these companies, but not yet paid 
out, must run into the billions, of what 
real value would be the puny sum of one 
hundred millions, even though it could be 
had by the companies practically without 
security? Of course it would be an enter- 
ing wedge; perhaps later the amount could 
be run up to a sum which would help! 
(Some senator with a sense of the fitness 
of things proposed, and had adopted, an 
amendment providing that any company 
paying any man a salary of more than 
$17,500 would not be eligible as a seller of 
its stock to the Government. The senator 
may not have realized it, but that amend- 
ment may make it impossible for the very 
companies whose officers suggest such an 
uneconomic venture by the Government to 
sell an interest in their concerns to that 
Government.) 

The essential fact is that this latest 
burden proposed for the poor, heavily 
laden R. F. C. will do no good toward solv- 
ing the problem of the moratorium. It 
will enable .a few first-come policyholders 
to secure their money—but that is all. 

Insurance Company Banking 

Just consider the outrageously uncon- 

scionable performance being staged today 


by these companies, as banking concerns: 


The paying teller’s window is closed— 
all but a mere slit. : 

Deposits are still being pruupteie 

Yes, more; deposits are being solicited. 


Yes, even more; huge percentages of}. 
the new deposits being brought in by: >. 


the successful agent are being paid to: 
that agent as rewards for good work 
well done! (Think of paying commis- 
sions to men for their success in se- 
curing new deposits for a bank which 
is not meeting its depositors’ demands! 
Atlanta and Leavenworth have many 
residents who would say that they 


had lived before their time, could they | 


but hear of this!) 

Yes; and. the tale is not yet done. 
These concerns, in default to their de- 
positors, in the same breath inform 
those same depositors (who cannot 





withdraw their previous deposits) that. 


they must, on penalty of losing or de- 
preciating their life insurance, con- 
tinue to make deposits! 

Yes;. and then, to cap the climax, 
these concerns tell the depositor, who 
cannot draw his funds in cash, that 
the very.kind and considerate insur- 
ance commissioner (or legislature, as 
the case may be) will permit the 
companies to lend to the depositor 
some of his bank account for the pur- 
pose of paying a premium which comes 
due. 

In order to appreciate this transaction 
fully, you must keep in mind that only 
about one-third of the average premium 
is required to pay for the life insurance 
protection granted by the policy, and that 
THE OTHER TWO-THIRDS IS’ PAID 
FOR THE SOLE PURPOSE OF BUILD- 
ING UP THE BANK ACCOUNT, or ‘CASH 
VALUE.’ — 

Mr, Jones Learns 


Now let us listen to the conversation be- 
tween Jones, the policyholder, and the 
cashier of the company: 

“T want to pay my life insurance, but 
I don’t want to deposit any . more 


money in the cash value bank ac-| 


count,” says Jones. 
“What is your idea of how to do 
that?” asks the cashier. 
“Well, my premium total is $250. On- 
ly $90 of that covers the costs of the 
life insurance part of the _ policy, 
which is all I now want to keep. The 
other $160 is paid only for the purpose 
of building up my bank account, or 
‘cash value,’ which is now frozen, so 
that I can’t get it. I don’t want to 
put any more money into that frozen 
bank account. I want to pay you just 
the $90, in order to keep my life in- 
surance,” 
“But we can’t let you do that, Mr. 
Jones. I'll tell you what we can do 
for you, though. We can lend you 
the money to pay that premium. 
Isn’t it fine that you have saved up 
that cash value so that now you can 
borrow it to pay your premium? ‘The 
insurance commissioner will let us do 
that for you,” smiles the cashier, 
Attend to Him Later 
“Oh, he will! Isn’t that nice of him! 
It’s very kind of him ‘to look out.for 
me that way,” sneers Jones, “I'll try 
to attend to his case later! But re- 
garding that loan: if I borrow the 
$250 and pay my premium with it, 





$160 of the money will be credited te 
my cash value bank account— a new 
credit, won’t it?” 
The cashier nods. 
“Then can I take that hew deposit 
of $160 out?” 
“Oh, no; the insurance commissioner 
won’t tet us give you that,” answers 
the cashier quickly, 
“Well, what 2 proceeding that ist” 
roars Jones. 
“Just see! First you very, “kindly loan 
Me some of my own money, at the 
very low rate of only six, per cent! 
Evidently you haven’t heard of the 
new low interest rates on loans!” 
“But your policy contract. provides for 
interest at six per cent,” objects the © 
cashier. F 
“What good is that policy as a cone 
tract?” Jones storms, “It also proe-~ 
vides that I get my money out when 
I want it, doesn’t it?” 
The cashier is stumped. 
“Then,” (Jones continues) “after I 
have signed a note, and put up my 
widow and orphans’ life insurance as 
security, and agreed to pay interest at 
six per cent on my own savings, THE 
ONLY USE I AM ALLOWED TO PUT 
THE BORROWED MONEY TO IS 
TO DEPOSIT IT, BACK INTO THE 
BANK—THE SAME BANK — THAT 
IS IN DEFAULT ON ITS PROMISE 
TO PAY ME MY DEPOSITS ON DE- 
MAND. Certainly no sane man could 
make sense out of that performance! 
Mow you life insurance officers have 
been able to get away with it for al- 
most a month without a popular up- 
rising is beyond me!” 
“We haven’t done it,” pleads the 
trembling cashier; “the ‘insurance 
commissioners have done it.” 
“Don’t hand me any of that bunk!* 
snaps Jones. “Everyone who does any 
independent thinking knows that the 
insurance commissioners acted on the 
wishes—even the demands—of com< 
pany officers. The. commissioners 
aren’t to blame for the calling of the 
moratorium, But they have a day of 
reckoning coming; when they ara 
later called on to. explain why they 
let you accept deposits, solicit deposits, 
and enforce deposits in these defaulte 
ing banks at the. very time that old 
depositors could not get their money 
out, those commissioners will have 
Please turn to page twelve 





POVERTY AMIDST PLENTY 


The fields are. waving with golden grain, 
There are cattle-herds on the open mead, 
There are shoals of fish in the foaming main: 
There’s enough and to spare for the people’s need. 
Shall we call the masses to come and feed? 
Stay, good-hearted one! Not so rash! 
Poor folk’s hunger is only greed, 
° And the bankers say that we’ re short of cash. 


There are wonderful engines, with power. plain 
To turn all our dreams to magnificent deed; 
We could build a community stately and sane: 
There’s enough and to spare for the people’s need. 
Shall we clear the slums where infections breed 


si And build fair dwellings? Contemptible trash! 
A slum’s the place for a humah weed. _ 
And the bankers say that we’re short of cash. 


There are unemployed millions, still seeking in vain _ 
_ . For tasks that are done with precision and speed 
‘By engines that save us from labor and pain: 

_ There’s enough and to spare for the people’s need. 
Shall we grant to the people, from slavery freed, ° 
A. share in the plenty around us? O, dash— _ 

“No work, no food!” is the pauline creed, 
And: the: haphany ane: EGR See eaaey ae SO 


- 


“ - From the New English Weekly. 
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‘the’ ‘Radio Trust. over free 
, in. rica; how independent 
> being eliminated one by 
rosie el m for more chain sta- 
|tions; how National Broadcasting Com- 
pany,” ‘General Electric, Radio _Corpora- 
ition 6f America and other big corporations 
are iritertwined, all working to extend the 


wadio ‘monopoly ‘on the North American 


continent ‘as well as seeking to extend tire 
‘power to Central and South America, 
Winanciers control radio in the United 
‘States, and misuse their great power. A 
‘combination of dirty jokes, advertising 
balderdash and propaganda assails the 
‘ears of: radio listeners. The Federal Radio 
‘Commission’s part in extending the mo- 
nopoly’ was also shown; how the Com- 





(Continued from last week) 
By JAMES R. CONNOR, 
Editor of.the Free Press 
*Clause 3, Section 8, Article 1 of the 
Federal Constitution gives Corigress power 
“To regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions, and among the several states, and 
‘with the Indian tribes.” The courts have 
consistently held that radio communica- 
tion is a species of interstate and foreign 
commerce, and is, therefore, subject to 
this regulatory power of Congress. 
\-In the exercise of- its regulatory power 
over ‘radio communication Congress en- 
acted the Radio Act of 1927, and in Sec- 
tion 4 thereof authorized the commission, 
which was created under the Act, to classi- 
Iy radio station, determine the location of 
classes of stations, prescribe the nature of 
service to be rendered by each station and 
class of station, to make regulations to 
prevent interference between stationis, ‘etc. 
‘On March 22, 1928, Congress amended 
Section 9 of the Radio Act by. passing the 
so-called “Davis Amendment” which de- 
clared the people of ali the zones te be en- 
titled to “equality of radio broadcasting 
‘service, both of transmission and recep- 
‘tion” and directed the Commission to 
maintain an equal allocation of broadcast- 
ing licenses, frequencies, power, and per- 
jods of time for- operation, to each. zone 
and also to each state within the zone bas- 
ed upon population: “Subject to these limi- 
‘tations, thereof, the commission has com- 
plete authority to classify and allocate so 
Jong as it does not arbitrarily apply that 
elusive standard of service—“public con- 
venience, interest or necessity.” 


y Legal Red Tape 
' ‘Against all this legal red tape with the 
Radio Commission quoting the Radio Act 


every time it silences a small independent 
station is the indubitable fact that the 
‘Commission is violating the spirit as well 


@s the letter of the Constitution in its at- 











The Trust lawyers are stretching pretty 
far when they insist on classifying radio 
as a species of interstate and foreign com- 
merce.; But. the interpretation is a con- 
venient method of putting a fake seal of 
legality on many illegal acts. 
Weird Interpretations 

The Commission can refuse to renew the 
license of any station which it declares is 
not operating in the “public interest, con- 
venience and necessity.” It has made 
some wonderfully weird interpretations of 
that phrase. Independent stations repre- 
senting hundreds of thousands invested by 
business men not affiliated with the chains 
have been summarily orered off the air 
thus losing their entire investments for 
trivial reasons. The ‘chains on the other 
hand, have broken the Commission’s own 
regulations, ignored decency and broad- 
cast programs which are as disgusting as 
they are asinine. Sometimes they get a 
figurative slap on the wrist, but often the 
chains’ violations. are given no attention 
by the Commission. 


With all these facts so plain it appears 
strange that the newspapers of the United 
States do not expose more of the trust 
tactics, skullduggery and unfair competi- 
tion of the Radio Monopoly. In addition 
to the public danger from this monopoly, 
the newspapers would seem to have an- 
other interest in the vast sums being tak- 
en from their advertising revenue by 
radio. , 

A Soft Racket 


But ‘the newspapers evade the issue for 
they are afraid ‘to meet it. If they came 
out openly. asking for reformation of 
Ameri¢an radio they might lose some ad- 
-| vertising. Or the Radio Trust might in 
turn. expose some of the dirty skirts in 
the newspaper business. Another growing 


factor is the constantly increasing num- 


or more radio stations. These newspapers 
realize what a soft racket the radio bus- 


iness is and do not want to disturb it or| 


disturb their relations with the | chains. 
Note how almost every newspaper radio 
station is hooked up with one of the 
chains. 

Some newspaper executives like Mr. 
Harris are frankly in favor of meeting the 
radio issue, but most of them are not. 
Thus we have silence on the steals put 
over by the Radio Trust with connivance 
of the Federal Radio Commission, 

The hookup between certain newspapers 
and radio is plain. For instance in Iowa 
we have the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune now operating three stations, KSO 
at Des Moines, KWCR at Cedar Rapids 
and WIAS at Ottumwa. The Register 
had a fourth Iowa station, but dropped it. 
Its development of KSO is illuminating. 
The Register obtained control of KSO 
when it was a small power station at 
Clarinda, It didn’t take long to get Fed- 
eral Radio Commission permission to move 
the station to Des Moines. 

Did the Register have a deep laid plot 
to obtain an Iowa radio monopoly? Well, 
listen to this. Late in 1930, Karl A. Bickel, 
president of the United Press Associations, 
published a book entitled “New Empires: 
the Newspaper and Radio.” Mr. Bickel in 
his book quoted an anonymous western 
newspaper publisher who stated: 

“We have added another station (in a 
nearby city) thus giving us two stations 
and the two newspapers. I am working 
on @ plan now that will get us control of 
the air of the state.” 

NOW IF THAT STATEMENT WAS 
NOT MADE BY MR. GARDNER COWLES, 
HEAD MAN OF THE DES MOINES 
REGISTER AND TRIBUNE IT WOULD 
BE VERY INTERESTING TO LEARN 
JUST WHO: MADE IT. 





ber of newspapers who also operate one 


Pertinent to this was the comment in 





the Midwest ‘Free Press on June 29; 1931 
by Norman Baker when he stated: 

DES MOINES REGISTER has gone into 
Radio—just bought the Beery Seed Com- 
pany Station at. Clarinda—100 Watts— 
Radio Commission says Iowa is over- 
quota—cannot have more power—I’ll bet 
they get more than 100 watts for Des 
Moines—watch and see—then you can 
again understand the ruthless tactics and 
what political influence will do—farmers 
cannot have a station, laborers cannot 
have a station — BUT DES MOINES 
PAPERS CAN. 

Mr. Bickel also saw a menace( this was 
back in 1930 and the “menace” has in- 
creased since) in the fact that “the so- 
called ‘power’ trust today is the dominant 
forct in radio broadcasting in America.” 

“It is highly probable,” Mr. Bickel stat- 
ed, “that the question of whether the 
American people will permit this single 
interest—dominated not by its broadcast- 
ing activities, but by its enormously larg- 
er public utility responsibilities with all 
their political and financial ramifications 
—to control this new publicity weapon, will 
soon become one of the most important. 
questions awaiting solution by our people. 

“Obviously it seems that the safety 
valve rests with diversification of the 
ownership of the various broadcasting sta- 
tions.” 

Mr. Bickel was partly right, control of 
radio is an important question, but the 
press of the country has suppressed news 
of the Radio Trust’s machinations. When 
the American public begins to realize 
what a danger to Americanism the Radio 
Trust really is, there may be some action. 

So strongly intrenched is the Radio 
Trust that many public spirited men and 
organizations while deprecating the mo- 
nopoly’s power, fear conflict with it. 

(Continued next week) 














l FAKE PROTEST CHARGES ON CHECKS A GOOD RACKET FOR 
BANKS TO OBTAIN PETTY CASH FROM THEIR CUSTOMERS 








From Plain Talk Magazine 
(By Permission) 

One of the most petty and exasperating 
rackets, which goes on with legal sanction 

and in the counting room of many banks, 
is the protest fee racket. 

By this method, bank ‘clerks having a 
notarial seal are permitted to gouge cus- 
tomers of small amuonts. This racket was 
originally started to_ enable bank, clerks 
to take in some loose change without 
working for it, on checks which were is- 
sued and which could, not be cashed. 

It mattered not whether they stuck the 
maker of the check or the innocent makee. 
In recent years this has developed into a 
racket. A bank’s clerk, if his conscience 
is; elastic enough, will “‘protest’” a check 
when there is ample funds in the account 
to cover it but which he arbitrarily “de- 
cides” haven’t had enough time to clear, 
or be collected. : 

Plain Talk was this kind of a victim re- 


on the Manufacturers’ Trust Company in 
New York. Funds were in the bank, hav- 
ing just been deposited. Instead of honor- 
ing the check, or waiting until the funds 
cleared, a clerk in the ‘Manufacturers’ 
Trust Company promptly “protested” it, 
put his notarial seal thereon and chiseled 
$1.35 from the receiver of the check. 

It later was discovered that the check 
was perfectly good, but the chiseling bank 


cently. A check was drawn by a debtor) 


r petty graft. 


On March 2, Plain Talk paid its Febru- 
ary bill of $21.44 to a crabby old paper 
jobber in Philadelphia. This party neg- 
lected to deposit the check immediately 
and when it arrived in the Washington 
bank on which it was drawn - President 
Roosevelt had declared a moratorium for 
the purpose of saving sound banks from 
temporary closing. 

Yet a chiseling clerk in the Philadelphia 
bank which handled it put his notarial seal 
on it and sent it to the maker with the 
following printed form: 


Plain talk Magazine, Inc—<A _ check, 
Grawn by you, on Federal American Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, dated 
2d of March, 1933, for twenty-one and 44- 
100 dollars, and for,which you are § ac- 
countable to the Riggs National Bank of 
Washington, D. C., has been protested for 
non-payment, the same having been duly 
demanded and refused. 

Of course the last clause is untrue, since 
payment cannot be legally “demanded and 
refused” on a@ legal holiday, which is all 
a bank moratorium is. Yet the clerk is 
still trying to chisel $2.35 out of Plain Talk 
and has been told to jump in the Potomac 
River. 

We have examined the laws of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and fail to find any war- 
rant in law for working the protest fee 





clerk failed to return this little piece of 
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“SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE FREE PRESS” 


racket in the said District. State bank- 


ing laws are supposed to take care of and 
cover this protected racket in the 48 
states. 

We asked the Treasury Department to 
quote its authority for permitting this 
protest fee racket to be worked in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—a system which tempts 
bank clerks with elastic consciences to 
chisel people often for no reason at all. 

The Treasury Department was very 
vague and evaded the question at first. 
Then it quoted the notarial fee section of 
the District code, which says in Title 10, 
Section 12: 

Fees of Notaries shall be: 

Every protest of a bill of exchange or 
promissory note, and recording the same, 
one dollar and seventy-five cents. 

Each notice of protest, ten cents. 

Each noting of protest, one dollar. 

Under Title 22, Chapter 2, Section 241, 
Code of Laws for the District of Columbia, 
the “protesting” of foreign bills of ex- 
change is allowed, but nowhere is there 
any authority for protesting and collecting 
petty graft on bank checks. 

Title 22, Chapter 3, is deyoted to 
“Promissory notes and checks” but there 
is no provision in this chapter for “pro- 
testing” checks and collecting chicken feed 
by bank clerks with notary seals. 

Victims of this racket should protest to 
their legislators and see that the several 





states wipe out this petty practice. 
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‘ From a howling wilderness to 
one of the richest states in the 
nation ig the evolution of Iowa 
qwithin’the memory of her older 
citizens. Greater development is 
still in prospect, 

Iowa’s soil produces more 
wealth each yéar than all of the 
gold mines in the world and m 


than twice as much as all of the}. 


silver mines. 

Iowa produces mere corn than 
any other state or any foreign 
nation. 

Iowa produces more hogs than 
any other two states, and about 
28 per cent of all the hogs slaugh- 
tered in the United States each 
year. 

Iowa supplies the markets of the 
nation with more corn fattened 
beef cattle than any other state. 

Iowa produces and markets 
more dressed poultry and eggs 
than any other state. She sup- 
plied: the four principal markets 
with 54,000,000 pounds of dressed 
poultry and 66,000,000 dozen eggs 
in 1932 and had about 100,000,000 
pounds of poultry and 100,000,000 
dozens of eggs left for her own 
tables or to sell elsewhere. 

Iowa prodtices over half of the 
timothy: seed raised in-the United 
States. . 

Iowa ,has 4,105 miles of paved 
highways and 22,601 miles sur- 
faced, as well as 10,168 miles of 
steam and electric railways. 

No' point in Iowa is more than 
twelve’ ‘miles from a railroad and 
mo one need walk to the railroad 
station,:for Iowa farmers own 
191,871. automobiles and there are 
over 400,000 others in the state. 
Ninety per cent of Iowa’s farms 
have automobiles. 





, FARMER PEASANTS 

There are about 213 thousand 
farm families in Iowa. The ratio 
of renters to owners is steadily in- 
creasing and has now reached 57.7 
per cent. In 1920 it was 41.7 per 
cent. In some counties three- 
fourths of the farmers are tenants. 
Of course there are tens of thous- 
ands of present owners who might 
be dispossessed any day, at the 
pleasure of the creditor. Tenancy 
has been steadily growing for 40 
years, but the increase has been 
more rapid in the last ten years. 
In 1925 the percentage of tenants 
was 44.7; in 1930 it was 47.3. Now 
it is ‘57.7, 

Does anyone believe that lasting 
farm prosperity can be built on a 
nation of tenant farmers? Re- 
member ancient Rome. 


Big Storage Stocks 
Cutting Egg Prices 








An increase in feed prices with 
but a slight improvement in egg 
prices. brought Iowa poultrymen 
below-average receipts for the 
month of July. 

According to the monthly report 
of Iowa State College, the margin 
of gross profits over current ex- 
penses for calendar record keepers 
in July. was 12 cents per hen as 
compared with 19 cents last year, 
21 cents in July, 1931, and 14 
cents in July, 1930. During July 
the record flock keepers received 
an average of 11.8 cents per dozen 
for the market eggs sold—just 1 
cent more than the average for 
June. And the records show that 
usually the prices continue to im- 
prove during August, but the re- 
ports reveal that larger. holdings 
of storage, eggs are causing a re- 
duction in egg prices at the_pres- 
ent time. 








FARMERS RAISE WAGES 

Farmers have raised the wages 
of their hired hands by approxi- 
mately 7 per cent in the last 3 
months, reports the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
The farm wage index on July 1 
was 78 compared with 73 on April 
1. Wages per day, without board, 
ranged on July 1 from 55 cents in 
South Carolina to $2.35 in Rhode 


GOIN NOW 








Iowa Wheat Smut 
Easily Controlled 


AMES, Iowa—Farmers who en- 
ter into the wheat acreage ad- 
justment agreements undoubtedly 
will wish to produce as good a 
crop as possible on the smaller 
acreage planted. One way to im- 
prove both the yield and quality 
of wheat in Iowa, says R. H. Port- 
er, plant pathologist at Iowa State 





stinking smut. 

This disease, as. shown by | the 
government records on carlot 
shipments, has been increasing in 
Iowa the last few years. The pres- 
ence of even a small amount of 
smut in a car makes it grade 
“smutty,” and smutty wheat. is 
docked heavily in price because it 
produces inferior flour. 

Stinking smut is easily controll- 
ed by dusting the seed. Either 
copper carbonate may be used at 
the rate of 2 to 3 ounces per 
bushel, or New Improved Ceresan 
may be used at the rate of % 
ounce per bushel. The cost of the 
copper carbonate treatment is 
about 3 to 4 cents a bushel and for 
the ‘New Improved Ceresan about 
24% to 3 cents. Both treatments 
have proved effective in Iowa. 

The Iowa State College seed 
laboratory can detect the presence 
of stinking smut in wheat. Farm- 
ers who wish may have their seed 
tested before sowing to determine 
whether treatment is needed. The 
cost of making the test is 25 cents. 


|What! Moon Signs 


Don’t Mean Rains 
States Forecaster 


DES MOINES—In July, Buena 

Vista County and nearby counties 
in northwest Iowa had 6 to 11 
inches of rain, while Mahaska and 
nearby counties in the southeast 
portion of the State had from a 
sprinkle to less than one-half inch 
in July. 
“There must have been a: wet 
moon in northwest Iowa and a dry 
moon in southeast Iowa just pre- 
ceding July,” said Director Reed 
of the Weather and Crop Bureau 
smilingly as he looked over these 
figures. 





RED CLOVER SEED 

If the second crop of red clover 
shows 20 or more seeds per head 
and the field is free from weeds, 
it may pay to save it for seed, 
farm crops specialists suggest. If 
after the heads start to turn 
brown they do not show promise 
of a seed crop, then the field may 
be pastured or cut immediately 
for hay. 








Unfair Newspapers 
In this column will appear 
the.names of those_niéwspapers 
which haye, published ‘discrimi- 
nat articles” about.our ag- 
‘ sion. 98 ee per Section 2 and 
sof icle 13, If you hear of 
others, send us. the Ce 
Muscatine Journal 


tine, Iowa. 

Davenport Democrat, nae 
port,” Iowa 

Ottumwa Courier, Otteniwe 


Wallace Farmer and flowa 
Homestead, Des Moines, Ia, 

The first three are published 
by. the Lee Syndicate, which’ al- 
so publishes the pemeoes, Iil., 
Star-Courier, M City 
Globe Gazette, Lincoln, Neb., 

Star and papers at Madison 
Wis., LaCrosse, Wis., and Han- 


College, is to treat the seed for: 


SOIL INFLUENCES 
FARM CASH VALUE 


“The chief factor in controlling 
land value, the soil, has frequent- 
ly been relegated to second place 
and, in most instances, has re- 
ceived only casual attention or 
none at all,” said Prof. P. E. 
Brown, head of the Iowa State 
College Soils Department. 

The general impression in Iowa 
has heen that all Iowa land is 
rich and fertile, and, if cultivable, 
need not be considered in arriving 
at a land or farm valuation, ac- 
cording to Professor Brown. 

The Iowa soil survey has prov- 
ed, Professor Brown pointed out, 
that Iowa soils are not all the 
same and that a large percentage 
of the land, even in the Hawkeye 
state, is not fit for cultivation. 
“It is quite impossible to tell all 
about a soil merely by looking at 
it. One has to go below the sur- 
face with an auger to discover 
what is there. The soil map shows 
the soil types and gives the in- 
formation needed to tell what to 
expect of a soil,” the speaker said. 

Anyone who has anything to do 
with evaluating farms should have 
access to the soils map of Iowa so 
that due weight can be given to 
the all-important matter of soil, 
Professor Brown said. 

The speaker suggested the fol- 
lowing points for arriving at a 
correct valuation of land in the 
order of their. importance: 

1. The soil type: 

The drainage situation, 
The topography. 

The area tillable. 

The climate." 

Buildings and‘ improvements. 
Section of the state, 
Neighborhood. 

Nearness of markets. 

0. Condition of the roads, 
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LOW FARM INCOME 


The poorest financial returns of 
the 11 years during’which farm 
records have been compiled by the 
United States Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economies were obtained 
during 1932. The average cash 
income over cash expenses for 
6,383 farmers last year was $257. 


Old Dobbin Coming 
Back In Farm Work 


—— 


By Harry Linn, Field Representa- 
tive, lowa Horse and Mule Breed- 
ers Association. 

Horses are again coming into 
their own at the county live stock 
shows this year. A greater num- 
ber are being exhibited, are us- 
ually better finished and show 
evidence of more care and train- 
ing than for the past several 
years. 

Another indication of interest in 
horses is the close attention paid 
to the judging by the farmers at- 
tending the fairs. 

The larger horse markets report 
a continuation of, the raising horse 
market last spring.. For the first 
time in a number of years, the 
demand for horses has continued 
through the summer, where in 
years past the demand has usually 
fallen off in June. 

All of these factors look . very 
encouraging to the horse producer 
and are reacting in the present 
increasing demand for ~— breeding 
Stallions, 





HOG RELIEF NEEDED 
Iowa’s chief farm ‘income is 
from hogs, and the price: of them 
has stood still.for weeks. 








DES MOINES — A preliminary, 
report on chinch bug control work 
in 13. counties in southern Iowa . 


shows that more than 83,000 gale. 


lons of road oil and gas plant re- 
fuse were used by Iowa farmers 
at a cost of more than $2400. 
The state Department of Agri- 
culture was authorized to use paré! 
of the Crop Pest appropriation ta 
pay for one-half of the oil up ‘to 


6c per gallon:as several delega-,- A 


tions of farmers and business mem 
in the infected areas had appealed 
to the Goyernor and the Secretary, . 
of Agriculture. Many farmers were 
unable to purchase oil to protect: 
their crops that had already been 
decreased by a severe drought. — 
A similar outbreak of thisepest 


was reported in the agricultural’ 


year book of 1887. At this time,! 


all but 18 counties of the state. 


were infected, resulting in a dame 
age of more than $20,000,000, 





IOWA FEEDS NEW YORK 
Iowa creameries ship about 75, 


per cent of their butter outsider’ se 
New York is the chief 


the state. 
market, 





‘Recommended Poultry House 








Above is pictured a straw loft poultry house such as recom< 
mended ‘by poultrymen on the John Meilike farm in Polk County/ 
The insert shows an approved type of feeder which keeps chickens’ 
from scratching dirt and litter into the grain or mash. This pio( 
ture was taken on the H. I. Sullivan farm, Fremont County. 
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“SAY YOU SAW [T IN THE FREE PRESS” 


FARMERS! 


| Get Together and Join 


The * © es ® 
All farmers should belong to the United Farm Federation of America 


to gain their rightful power, Only 25 per cent of the farmers are or- 
ganized. You can help us to organize 100 per cent if you join today. 


Dues only $10 yearly. You may use produce or post dated checks te 


JOIN NOW! — 
UNITED FARM FEDERATION of AMERICA 


L. A, LOOS, Hedrick, Ia. NORMAN BAKER, Muscatine, Ia, 









Secretary 
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~ LIFE 


(Continued from page nine) 
plenty. of explaining to. do. So you 
needn’t make their loteany harder by 
trying to blame them for putting the 
moratorium on. The way the insur- 





ance coitimissioners of this country 
have. violated their oaths to protect 
_ the best interests of the people will 
‘sumely: bring them to rude accounting 
some day—I think soon—or else there 
as no. such thing as justice!” 
"qpentinwed from last week) 
do not misunder- 
me. 5 as kat on! Win thaws tot” 
should have been allowed to go on, 
é a ‘moratorium, to hundreds of 
geceiverships.. A halt of some kind had to 
We called some time on the reckless and 


c:. system: they were following. 
y were trying, you see, to make good 


their oft repeated boast that they were 
the only perfect bankers in the country. 
{ university professor (named Huebner, 
Iithink) made the statement only very re- 
that “Life Insurance from _ the 

point of investments is perfection. 

is the nearest one hundred per cent.of 
anything I can think of. It is absolutely 
ife as to principal.” So the companies 
+ lide 2 good on that boast. 
They evidently not believe that Frank 
Vanderlip knew what he was talking about 
when he said that any investment which 
promised absolutely-safe principal was a 
fake. I have tried to do what little I could 
im the past five years to stop their ride to 
ruin, but I have amounted to nothing in 
their path; whenever it seemed that I 
have made a contact through which I 
could build up enough public sentiment to 
make them stop their mad career as de- 


. Mand-banking institutions, I have always 


found that some sinister force had de- 
stroyéd my contact. 

“So,..when the moratorium was put on 
cash ‘values and policy loans it was un | 
doubtedly high time—in fact, far past? 
high time—that a halt be called if the very 
death claims were to be paid. The pres- 
ent waxing misfortune lies in the fact | 
that the moratorium was not the proper | 
step. It was not a well thought out plan; 


no eventual conclusion was planned; the} 


conclusion cannot even now- be foreseen. 
It was a step taken by these companies in 
blind panic, and with utter lack of intel- 
ligenee and foresight. 

Certainly it is today tempting fate to 








SURANCE’S FAILURE 








allow any company which is in such shape 


as to its assets that it cannot meet its ob- 
ligations, to continue not only to accept 
deposits but also to solicit them; to pay 
unscrupulous agents high commissions for 


‘success in inducing pew suckers to make 


deposits in such a bank; to demand of old 
depositors that they continue to make 
further deposits (which freeze as soon as 
made) on penalty of loss or impairment of 
their life insurance should they fail so to 
deposit! 

..Why should any of these companies . be 
alowed today, when they are in default 
‘in their banking departments, to think of 
‘accepting deposits, let alone go to the 
lengths to which they are going to solicit | 





—even to enforce—further deposits? 
Any life insurance man of intelligence 
will tell you, if he is frank, that there are 


at least fifty (Iam very, very conservative 
now) life insurance companies in this 
country today which are ‘busted’ beyond 
1 hope of ‘recovery. Yet under the operation 
of this moratorium those companies are 
allowed to have their agents in the field, 
actively selling new banking-type policies, 
So far as the buyer can ascertain from any 
source (including his own state insurance 
department), he is just as well off if he 
buys from one of these ‘busted’ companies 
as if he bought from the very best com- 
pany in the country. All are tarred with 
the same stick. The agent of the com- 


pletely ‘busted’ company boasts 
just as loudly about his company’s finan- 
cial solvency as does any other agent. All 
are in default—how can there be such -a 
differentiation as a ‘bad’ defaulter and a 
‘good’ defaulter? So thinks the buyer 6 
he thinks at all. 

How do you think the thousands of peo- 
ple who buy new insurance at this time, 
or who pay renewal premiums today to 
those companies which are _ irretrievably 
‘busted,’ are going to feel when they later 
find that the Government and the Press 
could at least have protected them from 
losses on deposits made after March 6, 
1933? ~ é 

(Te Be Continued Next Week) 
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(Continued from page eight) 
less the city paid the bankers six per cent 


and ‘cut the salaries of the civil. service 
employes, one man sought to answer him 
at the meeting of the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment. 

McKee prevented the reply that was 
given later by the Senate Committee which 
caused Mitchell’s indictment. 

The man who attempted to make an 
earlier answer to Mitchell was Henry H. 
Klein. 

It. was the.same man who stood before 
the Board of Assessors in 1927 and shock- 
ed the city with the charge that $6,000,- 
000 out of $16,000,000 appropriated ‘ for 
sewers in the Borough of Queens had been 
stolen by Jack Phillips, a contractor 
known as the “Sewer King.” 

Although some of the Phillips money 
was already in the campaign fund of Al- 
fred E. Smith. (whose banking affiliations 
| are the true. cause of his falling out with 
Tammany), the charge was proyen. 
Phillips was murdered or committed sui- 
cide, and the body of James d’Olier, one of 
the sewer engineers, was found with a 
‘bullet through the head near a Queens 
cemetery. — 

Probably Murder 

It was probably murder. D’Olier had an- 
nounced his intention to testify before 
the Grand Jury, and to certain interests 
had indicated that he would refuse to 


i 





testify if he received $50,000. He received 





LETTERS FROM READERS 


The Rockefeller Octopus 





a bullet instead: Much cheaper. 
The other great casualty of Klein’s in- 
vestigation was the resignation and con- 
viction of the; Borough President of 
Queens, Maurice' Connolly, for bribery. 
It would seem as though he should be 
highly unpopular with Tammany for that. 


‘But the contrary is true. He is as much a 
‘part of Tammany as John F. Curry. 


As such, those who do not understand 
Tammany may ‘learn with considerable 
surprise that it was Klein, a Tammany 
favorite, and not a Tammany enemy, who 
exposed conditions in the Women’s Court 
and the notorious “Vice Squad” of the 
Police Department that brought about the 
Seabury investigation of the lower courts 
of the city in 1929 and 1930. 

Whoever becomes the Fusion candidate 
must run as John Purroy Mitchell ran 
when a Fusion ticket, with him, defeated 
Tammany in 1914. Then, as now, the 
Rockefeller interests ran the campaign. 


» Again, they ran it in 1917, when the pres- 


ent mayoralty possibility, Klein, was an 
important factor in turning them out of 
the City Hall. In 1917, the Mitchell Fu- 
sion committee included: 

CLEVELAND H. DODGE — Director of 
the National City Bank; indicted for con- 
spiracy to send arms to Mexico revolution- 
aries; exploiter of mining labor in Arizona; 
indicted on charge of conspiracy to de- 
fraud the United States in connection 
with coal land entries in San Juan Coun- 
ty, N. Mex.; personal fortune, $100,000,000. 


GEORGE W. PERKINS—Director of the 
steel trust (Rockefeller the largest indi- 
vidual stockholder); arrested on charge of 
grand larceny for giving $50,000 of an in- 
surance company’s funds to the Roosevelt 
campaign in 1904, but was saved from the 
trial by a Court of Appeals ruling; for- 
tune, $20,000,000. ’ 

CHARLES P. HOWLAND—Personal rep- 
resentative of John D. Rockefeller. 

FREDERICK B. PRATT—Member of 
the Pratt Standard Oil family, of which 
Mrs. Ruth Pratt, lately defeated member 
of Congress and friend of Joseph V. Mc- 
Kee, is another member. 

IRVING T. BUSH—Heir to Standard 
Oil millions from his father; owner of the 
Bush Terminal, built at a cost of $5,000,- 
000, which Mitchell, as a Fusion mayor, 
was prevented from buying with the pub- 
lic’s money at $10,100,000. 

WILLIAM HAMLIN CHILDS—President 
of the coal tar trust (Rockefeller-Standard 
Oil). 

SAMUEL McROBERTS—Vice-president 
of the National City Bank; JAMES H. 
POST, director National City Bank; 
HENRY S. THOMPSON, Standard Oil 
heir; OTTO T. BANNARD, president of 
New York Trust Co. (Standard Oil); 
OGDEN L. MILLS, Hoover's special privi- 
lege Secretary of the Treasury; JACOB 
H. SCHIFF, Rockefeller banker and GEO, 
W. WICKERSHAM, who'saved Standard 
Oil officials from arrest on Federal Grand 
Jury indictments in Texas, 

















FREE PRESS NIRA SUBSCRIBER | 
TELLS OF VILLAGE'S BiG DAY 


| Editor's Note: sr ite writer of 
the following letter, William Mc- 
Clelland, has been a subscriber of 
the Midwest Free Press since this 
pyr yen first issue. His’ wife 
the oldest resident of Nira, 
was sold the third “NIRA” 
on sale at the little 
Thureday when na- 
ion turned to Nira. 
first aoa ey was sent to Presi- 
t Roosevelt and the second to 


covery Act or “NIRA” has brought 

national attention to Nira, Iowa. 

When the first of the new. “NIRA” 
ps were sold at Nira last 


As I live in the little village of 
Nira I thought it might be inter- 
esting to write you as it is getting 
80 much said about it at the pres- 
ent time. I expect any one that 


.' veloped at that time. 


| Lewis :and Mr. Magguffey - that/ 
jJowned the land that the town, and 





where it got its name from. 


question came up what should be 





reads will understand why it is 
being so widely advertised. But 


there are a good, many people 
don’t even know where it is or 


Nira is located in the north- 
west corner of Washington coun- 
ty. It has a population.of about 
21 people at the present time. 
The B.C.R. & N. railway was 
building a road from Iowa City 
to. What Cheer on account of the 
coal mines which were being de- 


‘That was about 1880 when 
trains were first operated over 
this branch. Then some public 
spirited citizens got together and 
wanted to have a shipping and 
trading point. There was a Mr. 


railroad right of way is on. When 
the name of the town they decid- 


ed to call it Lewiston on account 
of one of the promoter’s name 


objected for some reason. There 
was a lady by the name of Nira 
Bell that lived in Washington at 
that time. .There was also a mr. 
Wilson who was interested in the 
development of the town. 

He suggested the name so that 
was the name adopted. The first 


‘child born here was to receive a 


dollar if it would be named for 
the town. 

The town started to grow. 
An elevator was erected and did 
a big business for a long time as 
it was a good country for grain. 
The railroad company built stock- 
yards and there were several 
stores and one saloon flourished 
for a while. 


The first railroad agent and op-: 


erator was Mr. Hess. He is now 
in Texas, One of our citizens even 
tried to start a silk worm business. 


The town boomed for quite a 


while as it had a large territory. 


northwest to draw from. Then 
came the Milwaukee railroad and 


tapped some of the territory where’ 


Nira got its trade. Parnell was 
one of the towns that sprung up. 
At one time there was a cheese 
factory here and it did a big bus- 
iness for a long time but finally 





but the post office department 


SS 74Y YOU SAW IT IN THE FREE PRESS’ —e- 
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coal mine. People thought there 
was much coal but after prospect- 
ing for some time they decided 
there wasn’t any so the place kept 
going down hill. At one time 
there were four passenger trains 
on this branch and two freights 
and lots of extra trains, but today 
there are only two accommodation 
trains, 

Since the advent of the trucks 
the towns are all being deserted. 

The merchants won’t patronize 
the railroads. Looks like the rail- 
roads are about to go. Then all 
small towns will go with them. 
Then the trucks will have every- 
thing their way. 

We had quite a crowd last 
Thursday to celebrate the selling 
of the NIRA stamps as Nira was 
given the first consignment. Peo- 
ple were anxious to have the Nira 
post mark on their letters. The 
crowd averaged between one and 
two thousand going and coming. 
|} Congressman Eicher delivered an 
address explaining the NIRA code 
and how important it is for ev- 
erybody to get behind it and boost 
for: it. Prof. Holbrook from the 
Towa State College gave an ad- 
dress on stamps and stamp col- 











closed. At one time they had a]lectors. 

















Music was furnished by the 
Brower Sisters from South Eng- 
lish which was appreciated and 
then there were horse races anq 
other amusements that the peo 
enjoyed. Everybody had a good 
time. } 

The oldest resident was my wife. 
She lived here 52 years. She was 
honored by receiving the third 
stamp. The first was sent 
to Mr. Roosevelt, the second to 
Mrs. Wilson, the daughter_of Nira 
Bell the lady the town was named 
for; the third went to my wife for 
being the oldest resident. It was 


estimated that about 25 or 30 


Please turn to page fifteen 
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HOW IS YOUR DIAPI;RAGM? DEEP 


BREATHING FOR BETTER HEALTH 


. 
By R. Kendrick Smith, M.D., vo} 





What is the most important, 
the most vital muscle in your 
body? 

Chances are that you can’t tell! 
Try it. In this case we won’t let 

“you Say tie heart, while 
the heart is entirely made up of 
muscle, it is really classified as an 
organ, That being the case, back 
to the question before the house, 
“What is the most important 
muscle in your body? Not one 
man in a hundred, as you pick 
them out of the crowd, can answer. 
this question correctly. 

All right for the preliminaries, 
but. you want the answer. Well, 
here it is. Your diaphragm. 

‘A very much neglected and un- 
appreciated thing, the diaphragm. 
Do you think of it as merely a par- 
tition, a thin, movable, pliable cur- 
tain which separates the chest 
cavity from the abdominal cavity? 
That’s what the textbooks lead 
one to think—that it is noth- 
ing at all, of no consequence what- 
ever, comparatively. 


You' often hear the expression 
“the breath of life.” That means 
that there is. nothing more: vital, 
nothing more: necessary to. life. it- 
self,, than breath. 

-How do you breathe? 

What do you breathe with? 

Ah, there goes a hand! Yes, 
what is it? You breathe with the 
lungs, do you? Yes, that’s another 
of the old:ideas that we used to be 
taught in grammar school physi- 
ology. Of course we breathe with 


the lungs. But what makes us 
breathe with the lungs? What 
makes the lungs g0? What 


squeezes the foul air out of the 
lungs’ and pumps good fresh air 
into them afterwards? There you 
have it. It’s the diaphragm. 
Forget Shoulder Blades 

Remember how your father and 
mother used to tell you to throw 
your shoulders back and breathe 
deeply? Remember how 
teacher used to tap you sharply 
on the top of the chest and tell 
you to expand your lungs? That’s 
where you got the idea that the 
lungs were the whole thing in 
breathing. That’s where you got 
the idea that beneficial deep 
breathing occurred in the top of 
the chest. Like most other things, 
this teaching must go through the 
debunking process. In the first 
place, one should never be in- 
structed to throw the shoulders 
back. It does no good whatever. 
It has no effect whatever upon 
the breathing. The shoulders are 
merely balanced on the top of the 
chest. They roll forward on 
shallow breathers. They roll back- 
ward on deep breathers. They 
stay in either position according 
to the predominating habit. If you 
want your shoulders thrown back, 
if you want a military attitude, if 
you want a stalwart, efficient, 
commanding posture, cultivate an 
expanded chest and you will get 
it, but forget your shoulder 
blades. 

Now in the second place, from 
the standpoint of deep breathing, 
from the standpoint of lung ca- 
pacity, the top of the chest is of 
mighty little importance. The 
lungs. are somewhat cone-shaped. 
They are larger at the base and 
come to a conical apex at the top. 
Consequently you see at once that 
sticking out the chest, meaning 
the top of the chest, upon which 
the parent commonly concentrates 
his attention, is of comparatively 
little ‘importance. The same ef- 
fort: expended upon the lower part 
of. the chest does incomparably 
more good. The lower down you 
expand, the greater you increase 
the air capacity of the lungs. 

. How far down do the lungs go? 
It is mean to trick the layman, 
but, this catches him every time. 
You never find a patient who 
points down low enough when you 
ask him how far down his lungs 
go. They go to the waist line. 
They not only go down there, but 
the very lowest portion of them 


the} 





cause it can take in the most air 
when the expansion occurs. 

By the way, it is interesting to 
know that the lungs go farther 
down in the male than in the fe- 
male. The diaphragm is located 
lower in men than in women. This 
Means, of courge, that the male 
has greater chest expanston, 
breathes more air, and, conse- 
quently, gets more oxygen. 

If you knew you had a_ weak 
leg or a@ weak arm and “you 
wanted to have a stronger leg or 
a stronger arm in order to do 
your work better and live longer, 
you would develop it, wouldn’t 
you, by use and by exercises? 

Develop It 

Well, how about the diaphragm? 
You can live without a leg or an 
arm, but your life is most precari- 
ous without a diaphragm to pump 
the air in ard” out of your lungs, 
Sa, if you want to have any con- 
structive idea on health, you can- 
not entertain one more fundamen- 
tally important than that of the 
development and efficiency of the 
diaphragm. 


chests they have. I don’t mean 
that they throw back their should- 
er blades to lift the upper ribs, 
but I mean the entire trunk of 
the body is large, the chest, clear 
down to the waist line. With them 
it is not simply a matter of 
breathing a lot of air, important 
even as_ that is. It is a matter of 
gaining perfect control of that air. 
This control is secured and main- 
tained entirely by the diaphragm, 
the air pump. The diaphragm is 
attached along all of its outside 
edges. It is free in the center. 
When it is domed upward, it ex- 
pels the air from the lungs. When 
it is concaved away down into the 
abdominal cavity, 
to the lungs. 

(To be continued next week) 


it sucks air in- 





Wes Arve Reliable 
Food In Good Diet 


Figs are most easily digested 
and good in the treatment. of 
strumous disease. Fresh figs are 
especially healthful and history 
tells us they were an ordinary item 
of diet of the Roman Gladiators 
which is surely a sufficient tribute 
to this fruit’s  strength-giving 
qualities. Dried figs are best pre- 
pared for eating by washing them 
well and steaming them for twen- 
ty minutes or until tender. How- 
ever, when it is possible to obtain 
fresh, ripe figs, do not resort to 
the dried variety. Green (not un- 
ripe) figs also make fine poultices. 
You may be sure that the “lump 
of figs’’ placed on the boil of King 
Hezekiah as recorded in II Kings 
xx: 7 and brought about that mon- 
arch’s recovery was not made 
from dried figs. 


A WILL FOR BOYS 


the 
all 








A prominent lawyer made 
following general bequest to 
boys: 

“I bequeath to boys jointly all 
the fields where ball may be play- 
ed; all pleasant waters where one 
may swim; all snow-clad hills 
where one may coast; and all 
streams and ponds where one may 
fish, or where, when grim win- 
ter comes, one may skate, to have 
and hold these same for the per- 
iod of their lives. 

“And also all the meadows, with 
the clover’ and butterflies thereof, 
the woods with their appurten- 
ances, the squirrels and the birds 
and echoes and strange noises, 
and all distant places'that may be 
visited, together with the adven- 
tures there ‘to be found. 

“And I would have every boy 
have his fireplace at night, with 
all the pictures that may be seen 
in burning wood, to enjoy it with- 
outlet or hindrance, and with- 
out any encumbrance of care.” 








is the most important portion, be- 


Spread Truth! Pass This Paper On 








Look at the famous opera sing- 
ers. You remember what enormous 








ANEMIA 


Vegetable Soup—'% Ib. of liver 
will make 2 bowls of soup—Grind 
the vegetables, a heaping table- 
spoon each of potato, carrot, cel- 
ery, cabbage, and turnip, and % 
tablespoonful of onion. Add one 


Cover the liver with at least a pint 
of cold water and cook almost 10 
minutes, Add the vegetables and 
cook until they are well done. 


Sufferers from pernicious ane- 
mia have received so much bene- 
fit from eating liver that the liver 
diet became something: of a fad. 
It was apparently of no great 
benefit to victims of other types 
of anemia and there were so many 
consumers of liver among those 


who were not suffering even from 
secondary anemia that the price 
went up'and made a real burden 


on sufferers from pernicious ane- 
mia who really needed it. 

Anemia is one type of impover- 
ishment of the blood. It is mark- 
ed by deficiency of hemoglobin, 
which is the oxygen-carrying 
agency in thé blood. There are 
various kinds. For instance, in 
some cases there are’ tot ‘enough 
red blood cells td carry the hemo- 
globin and in so cases ° there 
simply isn’t enou hemoglobin 
to be carried. 

The causes of secondary |anemia 
are varied. The symptoms are 
not very definite. Sometimes the 
symptoms of the anemia itself are 
hardly noticed because they are 
covered up by the.symptoms of the 
other condition which brings. about 
the anemia. 

Secondary anemia may be-caus- 


ed by errors in diet; by hemor- 





rhage; by developmental troubles, 


,| toxins, or parasites. 
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A.case of 
anemia may be caused by two or 
more of these conditions at once, 
but usually it is possible to know 
which is of *the greatest practical 
importance. 
A HEALTH SIGN 

To be able to enjoy plain talk, 
plain humor and plain food has. 
always been a sign of good health 
—mentally and physically,. 
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WHY BE SICK? 
WHY GROW — 
Old age is disease. Dinjaso is 
degeneration. Prevent degen- 


LW 


the most startling of Nafure’s 
strange secrets. e 


FREE copy on request 


HOW TO LIVE PUBLISHING. , 
COMPANY 


Hugo, Okishema, U. 8 A: ~~ | 

















iarge fomato 9 or almost 1-3 can of 
: pressed through a sieve. 


that have been made are explained in a large 
booklet which will be sent free to anyone writ- 


Cancer sufferers will welcome this good news 
which sounds too good to be true. The facts, 
| methods and proofs of the hundreds of cures 








CANCER 
IS CURABLE 


WITHOUT OPERATIONS, 
RADIUM OR X-RAY 


ing us. This is not a new cure, because the 
Baker Hospital was founded years ago and 
these cures have been proven in both the 
District and Federal courts and have been 
brought to the attention of the Governor of 
Iowa and Herbert Hoover. 











We co-operate with all doctors, Drugless or 
Allopathic but some have not investigated 
and to convince them of the success: and 
cures of Cancer without operations, radium 
or X-rays, a $5,000.00 check, as shown above, 


HEMORRHOIDS GLASSES 


Rectal 


(PILES 


require prompt attention, 


X-ray. We use a simple injection 
method withont pain, Get our free 
booklet, 


| 
| 








- “SAY You SAW i IN THE. FREE PRESS” 


troubles 

and we 
have records of hundreds of cures, all 
made without the knife, radiam or 


fitted accurately. 


Broken lenses 
duplicated 


was publicly offered to anyone 
misrepresentation ° regarding these cures. 
This offer was'open to all. Before resorting 
to operations, radium or X-rays, 
gate our simple treatments. 


VARICOSE 
VEIN 


records showing cures of extremely 
bad cases of Varicose Veins without 
using the knife, radium or X-rays. A 
simple painless injection treatment is 
used. No elastic bandages: necessary. 
‘Bead for free booklet, t 


BAKER HOSPITA 


W. W. POTTER, M. D., Lessee 
‘MUSCATINE, IOWA 
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investi- 


We have 
~ hundreds of 


























Selling Like FIRE.... 
- Burns Like FIRE 
it Spanks, Kicks 
and BLISTERS.... 
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“The Life Story” of 


“A Fact Story” ----.0++00-+-+- By HIMSELF 
Over 400 pages with illustrations—bound in cloth. 


From the pen of the man who did things. 
Startling, sensational, amazing and instructive. 


Published after thousands requested it—now it 
is done. A book every man, woman and child 
should read. Not theory — just plain facts, 
proven step by step — revealing data of a life’s 
experience that required 13 years to compile, 
trips across the continent, meeting face to face 
the persons and classes he now gives to the pub- 
lie for the first time. 


A man whose life’s experience is unusual — ele- 
vating — story of pluck, courage, foolishness, 
determination, victory, loss and victory again. 


The man who refused to stay down even though 
all the most powerful interests were against him 
—wrecked his business — marred his reputa- 
tion, humiliated, ridiculed. and kicked him— 
The man who bounced back like a rubber ball! 
A bare life story — nothing but facts — from 
stealing his neighbor's grapes, stealing his 
mother’s rooster — to facing the firing line of 


America’s greatest cliques and powers — AND 
WINNING. 


ONLY 5000 IN 





A fact story er" the greatest one man fight ever 
waged — a book you cannot drop until you fin- 
ish it — it will hold you spellbound. 


In it you will read names and addresses — your 
favorite names are seen — men who schem- 
ed, plotted, conspired, cursed and stooped 
to the lowest tactics — the men who sold their 
honor for a price — the charity recipients who 
bit the hand that fed them— 


Read of the wife who permitted her husband to 
be torn apart, his body buried filled with straw 
or the like — such facts have never been rece d- 
ed before. 


‘ 


No individual has experienced and faced such 
such things, but Norman Baker who rose from 
one year in High School to a Millionaire. 


A book that should stir Congress to action — to 
upset the shams under which we now live — a 
stery of a sham on American Justice. You must 
read it and pass it along to your children as an 
example of determination and ability. 


SPECIAL 


THIS EDITION 
ORDER NOW 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
with interesting pictures. 
| Box 297 


MIDWEST = iain 
FREE PRESS in Siyjce" = 
: Name .. ccc c isc e cee sccceceeeeees 


Address ........%... 


Every copy purchased now, of this 
autographic edition will be person- 
ally autographed by Mr. Baker and 
contain the latest photo reproduction 
of him. 

FOR YOUR COPY—RETURN THIS 


_ | Midwest Free Press, 
| Muscatine, Iowa 


Muscatine, Iowa 


Box 297 
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standing seven feet 

in length by 9 feet high. 

crete foundation required 

a carload of concrete, .re- 

anc three shifts of workers 

two days and a night to construct 
it. 

We hope to be testing out with 

our first programs between now 

and the last of this month and if 


ino accidents occur to. delay our 
fT eperations we will be in full oper- 


‘ation in September. 


LETTER—here it is, and it 
f° ‘speaks for itself— 
Mr. Norman Baker, 
Laredo, Texas 
Dear Sir: 
- I am sending you a couple of 


jmarked clippings. Hope you will 


have time to read them. 

' One is on. Radio ‘which the. 
Chain has ruined. There are not 
‘one-half of the Radios in opera- 


tion now, and those that are only 


listen to special programs. A 
‘great many say as soon as you 
get on the air they will fit their 
radios for service. 

You see what that dirty: Medical 


gang is trying to put over on us 


here in Iowa. It is reported that 
all cattle and hogs that are sold 
at market. sale must be tested and 
vaccinated. You see the vets and 
serum gangs are bound to teed 
the farmer. 

You will also note that the 
farmer is still selling his. produce 


way down below what it cost him 


to produce it. All of Roosevelt's 
plans will fail if he does not get 


ithe farmer cost of production, as 


5@ per cent of the buying power 


jcomes from the farm direct. ' 


John Simpson fought a good 
fight for the farmer in last ses- 
sion of Congress but the Ousaw 
Farm Organization (known as the 


Farm Bureau) pretends’ to: repre- 


sents the farmer and it doés ‘not 


trepresent 10 per cent. It is in’ the 


same position as the outlaw La- 
bor unions but the administration 
is taking its dictates. 

Will the farmers get together 

and stand with John Simpson or 
some other man that is fighting 
for farm rights and set Congress 
and’ the President right.. when 
Congress meets, and give - the 
farmer the same code as -other 
business. If you can get‘ ‘the 
farmers together you will ~ have 
done a great service. 
_ As long as a few men control 90 
per cent of the wealth, just that 
Jong will we continue to be en- 
slaved. We have not been’ * de- 
vastated as a people by war or 
famine. 

If this Nation continues to: dis- 
regard our good o]d Constitution 
and plunge the people farther in 
debt by taxation as it is now do- 
ing, a sad awakening awaits. It 
is a@ crime the way the food and 
clothing supply is being handled 
in this great educated country. 
People crying for bread and cloth- 
ing everywhere and the Govern- 
ment taxing the hungry to dedtroy 
the surplus. 

Why the Finance Corporation?. 

Why the Recovery Act? Wall 
Street has 85 per cent of our 
money and resources and gold 
and silver. So far, apparently 
Wall Street is doing all the re- 
covering, they are getting what 
little resources and money the 
masses have left. The only help 


be done? 
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What Price Innocence? : 
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ow. | @ Ruth held back the téaré. ,‘Please, | 
Mama, Ho Doctor| said you wouldn't 





gears, him. calls 
‘ th, Harrow. 53 uses stating cas 
Bak eeaanie, ae = ean 
arrow leaves. wax seta 
"| “NOW.GO ON ‘With tHB p BTORY) | 
‘Ever. a® staunch > ttiend,§ Doctor 
Davidge arranged with Ruth that 
‘-ghe should g6 away. tae “sanitari 
‘+ far from the town He wand, 
4 every one she had @ severe case, 
q . anaemia;¥and that: oe when } 
‘ ” rest. Noone would igen. hi 
‘baby was born Pex one. 
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* @ellvie bread | on the! minds” yd 
‘participants,; Reh an:a* frenzy, Of 
torment and. fright blurted . out, t 


tion written on their faces: aes 

\“It's T true,’¥ said™ the. i Doct 
simply. 

The? hysteria! that ; : followed: the 
Doctor’s statement; rankled in- th 
‘Doctor's mind’ and *soul.§ His eye 
became “angry, and he’ pointed_ac- 
cusing figgers ‘at Ruth's. parents.’ 

“For years and years when,} tr 
to tell you of the danger a. heauti- 
ful kid like this, was in,* you told 
me she was God’s child, she, was’ sp 
spiritual —~ that && physical things 
couldn't ?reach her,” but’ now that 
you» find* that ¥ she's ¥ yielded ¢ tb 
nature’s law, you're forgetting | Fal | 
your 4 training, § you admit § she's 
‘broken God’s law, but you're: going 
ito fix it up by putting on a, patch 
‘of man’s law. pYou would drag her 





Qe ES 


~ out and make her marry this boy, 


would you?g And then a few years 
and @@ more ‘children *~-divorde 
courts." disposition of the kids." 
alimony. a marked woman—a 
‘he goes™on his” way.¥g, Well,” you 
won't do it to her—do you heaf?. 
You sha’'n’t let this little secret. get 
out “of this house-# It’ stays hene 
wey, us."4 ~ 
-: Amy, in” her, hysteria» screathed. 
‘I can look the world in the: face 
and. say I've done my best in ra ‘ 
.ing her and I've failed." She swung 
on i a never wish to "see, ott 
again! a 

\eMother,. don’t" say; that!:>- ‘Jobin, 
was angry.” 

, Ruthso" piteou a) Goad e 
this condemning jury,..w i 
jwracked.% She sobbed: “On; it's ‘all: 
right it's all right™ Pevery thing. 


ia all right. 
n't Zlove . me: 










x: wr hey never= a 
tie doesn’ 't want to" marry 
hie” never “even thought’ of isan 
180,411! ; go ,with | Doctor :Dan ’ 
ree know “where ™ 5 don’t ° care: 
_ a want to “get “away want to g 
phe aA b i ‘i 










ie TWO: wees “after? + Rath jad” ar- 
rived at the sanitarium the Harps ° 
““wisited her.WTheir car crept °i 
he driveway. Ruth, on the “th 
émiled joyfully at sight of them. .-3 
“Why, it’s * my ~ father * and 
mother.”, cs 
The nurse nodded. ol Yes, dear. ” 
John gave her a jovial hug. z Well, 
Kitten, here you are, huh! fe 
* (Here. I am, Popsy. > Uhshello, 
Mama, ” 
’ Yhe” ‘nurse’ ‘walked)\.into ‘the 
house,’ | discreetly & leaving & them 
alone,” after the formal introduc- 
tions.f 
ha ig B nice down here, isn’t” it?” 
d Ruth,” when_ they_, were, corn- 
fortably seated. % . 
witYeah,” answered John. «I used 
to 0 fish over there in Ridgeview Lake 
before they had a sanitarium.”"4°3 
' Amy laid a hand on Ruth’s‘Knee. 
Are you—are you contented here, 
Ruth—I mean, you have everything 
_ “ou want?”, 
om Yes, I'm getting along fine,” 
‘Samy! exploded.&*.! ‘Getting ‘along 
fine. G My God, how can you" say 
ugh a thing?’; 
» “Now, Amy—— 
was threatening. _ 
“wT can’t help it, realizing, as shi’ 
must; our “position back home; she 
sits here and tells me she’s getting 
along fine.” | 
Ruth” sank’ back ,in the -chair 
.. (tiredly.. Well, . what. would _ you 
have me to say, Mama? ; What. can 
D gorse, : 
You: can’t. do anything now, I 
suppose, "# answered 2 ‘ Amy.T> “It's 
er you could have done.'), 
_<‘‘I’'m human,” she went on, “even 
‘ie neither of you.think so, and 
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John’s; tone 










hat” stamped it¢ 4p- 
a scene Ja a pea. a The tears burst from Ruth’ s a 


wis pleading voice talked to her, then 


Nothing™ ~matters™ e 2° 


/} room half asleep,” rose and picked 


| still a child, int thé position’s she's 
in, and then-I think of the years 
that a spent ‘raising her, teaching 


er———"" 


roast me." 

Abt mh not roasting you.QI'm only 
i| telling you" what you" must' know. 
Ruth, how_could you?# How could 
ot Rut Iét yourself be so common? He 
couldn’t love you"® He never even’ 


even diseuss it:t 
Cs'Amy; I forbid: 
was hard’\ —= 

@"You; : Insten, to: me, < John,” and, 
Ruth must listen It isn’t how she! 
feels today or tomorrow, it’s later— 
where is this to end?4That’s what, 
I want to know. giIf our, disgrace! 
and shame and humiliation is what: 
it-is today,” what \will it be later 
when everyone knows? # What can 
“she do—what can any of us do?’ 


She ‘ covered ¢ her} face \ with > her 
hands.4&‘Don't you ink I thought 
of that? # Don’t” you think that’s 
what I'm afraid of?” Her sobs were 
pitiful; 
John’ put his_arm_ about her, 
“Sweetheart,\' don't” —" don’t’ /cry. 
Listen, Amy! - For, eighteen years 
you've had: your ‘own way.ONow 
I'm ‘telling you something.%, You'll 
never come here again to see’ this 
girl if/you don’t cut it out.’ 
You say that to me, ‘John Hare 
per!'t@ Amy flared up. 3‘It’s begins 
ning to appear that you and Dan 
Davidge are handling this affair 
yourselves. When I stop to think 
of it my blood boils.¥ I let- Dan tak 
this girl away before I'd ever had' 
a talk with her, before I ever une 
derstood all the: things that I should 
have known." 
I left. yout r “note. "Mama, , the 
morning I left:’ * 
*\"You left me a note? ‘Where ® 
j“In my room, on the dresser.” 
LL Amy grimaced. a(‘I've never been 
in“ your. room_ since the day you 
left." 
% Not long after, the Harpers left, 
That night,’ as Ruth lay ‘in’ bed, 
thoughts of the past few, weeks 
pounded on her’ brain like” soing 
huge sledgehammer, First Tommy’s 


her mother’s berating voice “v. then 
“‘Tommy’s-**?.then her mother’s “1 
then Tommy’s.7: 

B Pale, and trembling, her eyes 
glazed,” she sat up in bed, .looked 
about the room, then stepped ‘quiet. 
ly from her bed.* She slipped into 
"a robe,” pulling it- tight about her 
I:body 3p Softly. she® stepped tothe 
doorsthen out it inte 2 the vacant hall, 


met up - = plooHiy. an vt 
The sun—if thé sun} 
,was to shine that day—had not yet 
"broken through the clouded ‘skies.™ 
eA ¢ group § of @ fishermen ® stood 
‘around | the whiteclad figure’ of a 
‘nurse—Miss Barret—as she i eeled 
on ,the “ground . alongside: a* cold, 
‘dripping . body The . body Pot 4 
young girl. &That body hadjonce 
been Ruth Harper—beautifyl. 82Ve 
enteen-year-old Ruth Harper: 

™ The lake was still and ‘ca im, as as 
though in respect for the dead girl 
that lay on its graveled short.*%,' 
the girl that had ‘died in its yap 
% The . « coroner @ straightened lp up 
“She has been + dead “about * four, 
hours=drowning.”, 4: 


| Morning ~ 
eerebodiite 


t camgt 
\:) Amy,” lying “on Ke bed in her 


up the phone as it buzzed insist. 
ently, It. was ; Doctor > Davidge— 
Doctor Davidge” who had first told 
Amy WHarper: that 'she’ had given 
birth to Ruth; ‘Doctor Davidge who 
now told Amy Harper that she had. 
given death,to Ruth.* Phe receiver. 
dropped . from her, hand. ¥ There 
were no. tears. * She was numb,+? 
dumb. 

@ She stood up, and walked blindly 
—almost unconsciously—to Ruth's 
room.® Her staring eyes looked at 
Ruth’s bed, Ruth’s closet—at the 
pretty, dainty: gowns it * encom 
passed. | She stumbled to Ruth's 
dresser, upon,which was a little, 
folded piece of paper. * “Mother” 
was written on the outside of the 
note. 

* She‘ opened it slowly and: read: 

“I wanted: to talk. to you so often . 
about so ‘many ‘things, but you 
never would.: Ruth: ,; 

z Amy’s eyes closed for a moment | 
—was it in prayer-—or was it 2 
curse on her own stupidity? Only 
the God who had taken Ruth would 
know... Only Ged' 

# She stumbled to her room and, 
clutching the tiny note. to’ her 
heart, + Matleneed to the floor.+ Only 
God... would.) ). know. 7/ 


promise? yo sharriage>. He didn’t. fj 
you."f Jouin’s + tone'| 
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(Continued from page Twelve) | 
d pieces of mail went 


igh the post office in the last 
tew! ays and there is some more 
coming. The postmaster had 
Six. helpers. R 
Wm. McCkelland, 


i Nira, Iowa 





2 «! = TOBACCO 
Editor: 

‘fn the July 20th issue of the 
Free Press, Mrs. Hattie Kroeger 
.writes..an article concerning to- 
paces: iI do not entirely agree 
with on some of the state- 
ments she makes. 

I for think the tobacco 
habit, esbecilly the chewing of it 
is a ft thy one.-Smoking is bad 
enough, one who smokes all day 
long, be it pipe or cigarette, the 
smell of theit breath becomes al- 
most, unbearabk. eet. 5 4 7 

Mrs. Kroeger states thus: 

“But any one who smokes, even 
a strong smoker is always, in his 
right mind.” The! strong smoker 
lets tobacco have: reins, eithér 
you are its master or it masters 
you. A certain médical authority 
has this to say about tobacco af- 
fecting the mind. “That tobacco 
produces’ insanity, I am not able 
positively to observe, but that it 
produces a predisposition to it, I 
am fully’ confident.. Its influence 
upon the brain and nervous sys- 
tem. generally, is hardly less obvi- 
ous than that of alcohol, and if 
used excessively is equally injuri- 
ous,” 

What was taught in “the schools 
thirty years ago about the injuri- 
ous effects of tobacco , on the 
health, is ‘true evén to ‘this day. 


If, the subject, has been dropped 
it is because somebody has been 
bought ‘off. Tiists’ will stoop to 


anything to satisfy their greed. 

Tobacco is a strong, most dang- 
érous narcotic, ‘the habit of its use, 
is the strongest and most difficult 
to overcome,'‘and: the: |! influence 
felt from its use, most, baneful 
and destructive, to health. 

If the use of tobacco can cause 
impotency in men, then for good- 
ness sake what will it cause in a 
woman or young girl. 

On the street one ‘night not long 
ago, I saw a young ‘woman nursing 
& young baby, she had in her arms 
and at thé same’ time smoking a 
cigarette, lo and behold, what a 
start in life ‘that’‘baby ‘must be 
getting, a; mother feeding her 
baby on nicotine, can we. stand by 
and say “Let ‘em smoke if they 
wish,” and at the’ same’ time en- 
large our institutions for the in- 
Sane and feeble-minded? Or shall 
we bring a light out into the 


4 


‘}sons. who think, 





masses. 

The movies and advertisements 
are to blame mostly for the pres- 
ent ‘evil that i ge the Ameri- 
can people. oung gitls think 
just because the movié ~ stars 
smoke, they too must smoke to be 
up to date and smart looking, 
which ig the jignofance. > a the 
first degree. - Some woth 
they can stay slender Lye 
looking by smoking prod ~ih but 
nothing makes a girl or woman 
look tough quicker than exces- 
sive cigarette smoking. 

Some people say a woman has 
just as much right to smoke as a 
man. Women of pleasure never 
give to the world, sons of genius 
or daughters of moral purity. 

Mrs. Kroeger says further in her 
article, “It seems to, me,some per- 
lves very 
‘religious who are always holy, 
more than the next one, are the 
worst to criticize their fellow. hu- 
man beings in their habits and 
doings.” : 

Normah Baker | yuised: to ie 
talks on the evils. of’ cigarettd 
smoking among women over 
KTNT. 


I do not:believe he. considered 


himself more religious,’ d* holiér 
z| than his fellowmen. ,. 

‘II for! orie do condemn” ‘wornten’ 
and girls for smoking cigarettes. 


It looks cheap and, too manpish.. 


The future of the race depends | St) im 
on the motherhood of the’ mofrow.| °° * ” 


God have mercy upon the ciga- 
rette smoking’ mother.’ Will Mr. 
Baker. enlighten ‘the’ womanhood |’ 
of America. over his new station, 
XENT about our present great 
evil? I ‘think he will not fail to 


do so.) ) 
. " ! Georse Rieken, 
' , Monticello, Jowa , 





SAVE THE QUAIL 

Dear, Editor: a 

Being @, subscriber . to, the Mid- 
west Free Press I feel that I have 


publishing my short letter in ap- 
pealing ‘to the farmers and pub- 
lic in ‘general to join’ together 
and save, the quail and, ther valu- 
able birds of the count ry. 

Why’ should the fariter not be 
opposed to open seasons on the 
birds that are his best friends in 
fighting. insects that. ruin his 
crops? | y shouldn’t the farmér 
be the one‘ to'say when''there shall 
be open s¢asons—he furnishes the 
land for incubation of these birds, 
and in the long cold winters fur- 
nishes them feed in some shelter- 
ed place so that they might live, 
and be with him again the follow- 





darkness and _ enlighten the 


ing spring to help in the eradica- 
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SEE 


She swung on Ruth, 











‘here I sit-and look at this child, 






THE END.” 
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WHAT PRICE 
INNOCENCE? 


STORY TO THE LEFT 





er twish to see you again 


a right to ask a ‘small favor by |’ 


tion of insects. 

It seems that the Game and 
Fish Commission is not so’ much 
interested in the preservation of 
our wild life:for.the help of keep- 
ing down-insects; as they are for 
raising the birds for some sports- 
men, who in a few days slaughter 
our pretty birds Nera? have taken 
years, to raise. 

I worlder if thse Gare Commis- 
sioners, do by chance, misrepre- 
sent the purpose for which they 
are intended by all poy City. 
, (Slaughtefing) spo 
‘tribute to. their. already good gal- 
ary paid by the farmer and tax- 
payer to preserve the birds = 
wild game, inducing them to k 


it 

ae age quail’ ’ ‘is! ohe Laz *the most 
valuable wild game birds that we 
have; then there is the pheasant’ 
—being larger in size they ad 
more insects, but in turn 
more feed in the winter. I have 
watched pheasants take grib- 
worms and cut-worms from’ the 
hill of corn and very seldon doe 
they injure the stalk unless the 
worm has been in the hill ' too 
long. In that case the hill woul 
not mature, and in the second 
place the bird getting the worm 
might save the entire row from 
destruction. 

Ahd as ‘far as ai being, too 
many and easant ere 
really qua a about enough to 
do ‘some 00d./ : 

So, in closing, may “I ask: 
farmers and anyone else 
interested in saving our v 
birds from the (slaughtel 
sportsmen, to write to the C 
mission and protest against vr 


seasons, 
‘op aa KF. We A. 
New. Hampton, sows 
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DEATH FOR, KIDNAPING 
Dear Editor: ~* 

‘It Seems a pity” to allow ‘the 
world to be polluted with the prac- 
tice..of these “miserable kidriap- 
ping microbes” when it can be so 
easily and éffectively stamped ama 
Not only ‘shou the ‘death 
alty be imposed.,on: these ,“ er 
min,” but there should be a! 
making ‘it & Very’ serious offe ~~ 
to pay a ransom; after all, do 
so is encouraging ¢rime and mak-' 
ing things worse’ for’ others. 

A few may. try; secret deal,ibut 
not likely. When we consider that! 
the crook would need to kh iehel 
ahead of t if; the. father lw 
willing to omit ball,” he would 
not ‘risk’ his' life’’éh the c 
and, it’s. not. 56 easy. to mated 80 
large a deal secret. ' 
The odd one: may) try a ff, 
but to ignore this “scum of: ‘hu 
manity”. we*notenly save ‘our 
necks by reganding the law, but 
we commit a noble act for “the 
benefit of’ mankifid.”’ 

By removing ithe noney we F a 
the bee. AL | } 








One American man in every 200 
Teaches 6 feet in height. 








COMFORTABLE HOUSE for rent. 
1019 East 2nd St., N. Rosenberger. 





}BROWN’S DAIRY — Guaranteed 


fresh, pure milk and cream deliv~- 
ered daily. Phone 1943-4. 


a a se 
ad TED TO BUY — Strained 
ey. lApply Baker Sales Co., 
Pipe Press Bldg., Muscatine. | 


50c PRIZE FREE and our bata- ; 
logue - receipt of 20c for postage. 

1000 icles in catalogue all 

paid. Glenn Chapman Co., fRus- 

sell, Towa. } 


USED MACHINES—1 McCormick- 
Deering 10-20 Tractor, 1 Interna- 
tional 8-16 Tractor, 1 6-ft: Mc- 
Cormick Mower, 1 11% h.p. Engine, 
some good used Trucks. Musca- 














(dPosed by Miia Gonibell, Bryant Washburn, Willard Mack ana Jean Par ker.» tine Implement Co. 
YOU SAW IT IN THE FREE PRESS” 
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SUES TO FORCE 100 PER CENT 
PAYMENT ON HERSHEY DEPOSITS 





John D. Ryan Names All 


And Hershey Banks As Defendants; Lawyer May 
. Carry Case To lowa Supreme Court 


Directors Of Central State 





; | ¢Contilnis \frem page Three) 
that approkinately ($75,000.00) of 
said capitalstock was and is the 
property of the Hershey State 
Bank. ** * 


“That thie only consideration, if 
4ny, on ‘part of the Central 
State $ for the funds, prop- 


erty and assets received from the 
Hershey State Bank was the as- 
sumption by the Central State 
Bank of one: half the liability of 
the Hershey State Bank to its 
“depositors, by which plan or 
scheme the stockholders of the 
Hershey State Bank may be re- 
lieved of their lega) liability as 
stockholders and awarded a fifty 
pe: cent return of their stock at 
the expense of: and, to the loss and 
the detriment of this plaintiff and 
ether depositors and creditors. 

“That, while the stockholders of 
the Hershey State Bank, were re- 
lieved of one hundred per cent lia- 
bility and awarded a fifty per 
¢ent dividend in the form of steck 
iy the Central State Bank, this 
plaintiff and other depositors are 
limited to a fifty per cent return 
of deposit and a trust certificate 
of indefinite value in place of full 
payment or a pro rata share in 
the assets of said bank with stock- 
holders liability added. 

“That this plaintiff has hereto- 
fore through his attorney “and 
now offers to surrender his rights 
to a Trust certificate for an equal 
amount of stock in the Central 
State Bank, in lieu and place of. 
eaid trust certificate for one half 
the amount of his deposits above 
stated. 

“Not Just” 

“That the transaction by which 
the funds; property and assets of 
the Hershey State Bank were 
transferred to the Central State 
Bank were not just and equitable 
to the rights and interest of this 
plaintifi; and .full justice and 
equity require that he have a first 
and prior lien upon the capital 
stock and the funds and property 
and assets of the Central State 
Bank for the full amount of his 
claim herein.” 

Mr. Stein’s Questions 

di the usual court proceedings 
propriety of the questions asked 
in interrogatories is decided by 
the court making the decision if 
‘any or all of the questions must 
be answered. The questions ask- 
ed of Mr. Stein follow: 

Were you the vice president of 
the Hershey State Bank January 
15, 1933? 

Were you acquainted with the 
financial condition of said bank 
on that date? 

What was the amount of the 
capital stock of said bank on that 
date? 

What amount of the capital 
stock of said bank was issued or 
outstanding on that date? 

_ What. was the amount of 
éeapital surplus on that date? 

What was the amount of cash 
‘on hand at that date? 

What was the amount of the 
assets of said bank as shown by 
the books of the said bank on that 
date? 

What was the amount of the 
deposits in said bank as shown by 
the books of said bank on _ that 
date? 

What was the amount of the 
gaid bank’s debts or liabilities, 
other than deposits, as shown by 
the bank’s books on that date? 

If there is any question which 
you are not able to answer from 
Wour own personal knowledge or 
‘ey reference to the books of the 
ans. then state what officer of 

baak or person in charge of 
ithe affairs of the bank who is or 
ought to be i a position to answer 
said interrogaicries fully and 
truthfully. 

Were you a stockhoh? er in the 
fiershey State Bank January 15, 
‘1933? 


the 


fhow many shares you held. 

Are you the owner or holder of 
any shares. of stock in the Cen- 
tral State Bank? 

If you say you are the owner of 
shares of stock of the Central 
State Bank, | state how many 
shares you Own. 

When did you. acquire such 
shares? | 

What did™you pay per share for 
said stock? 

Whom did you pay for 
stock in Central State Bank? — 

.How was the capital stock of 
the Central: State Bank raised? 

How did the Central State Bank 
obtain the property of the Her- 
shey State Bank? 

Was. any assessment ‘made 
against your stock in the Hershey 
State Bank to meet the obligations 
of said bank in 1933? 

Mr. Davis is asked if a com- 
plete inventory of the Hershey 
bank’s property and assets were 
made, also the total amount of 
capital stock issued, capita; sur- 
plus, total assets, grand total of 
assets, amount of cash and cur- 
rency of the Hershey bank up as 
of the date he took charge as sup- 
erintendent in charge and also: 

Q. 10—What was the appraised 
or estimated value of the assets 
of the Hershey State Bank, with- 
out reference to an assessment on 
the capital stock, at the date you 
took charge of the said bank as 
superintendent in charge? 

Q. 11—What would an 100 per 
cent assessment on the stock of 
the Hershey State Bank produce 
in dollars and ‘cents, if collected 
when you took charge of the said 
bank as superintendent in charge? 
Q. 12—Did you order an assess- 
ment madéagainst the stock of 
the Hershey State Bank? 
Q. 13—Did you report to the 
State Superintendent. of ‘Banking 
the condition of the Hershey State 
Bank? 
Q. 14—If you say you made a 
report of ‘the conditions of the 
Hershey State Bank to the State 
Superintendent of Banking, you 
will please attach a verified copy 
of such report to your answers 
herein? 
Q. 15—What was the amount of 
the deposits in the Hershey State 
Bank, as shown by the books of 
the bank in your possession at the 
date you took charge as superin- 
tendent in charge? 
Q. 16—What was the amount of 
the debts and liabilities, exclusive 
of deposits, of the Hershey State 
Bank at the time you took charge 
of said bank as superintendent in 
charge? 

Why Not Reorganize? 
Q. 17—Why did you not re-or- 
ganize the Hershey State Bank? 
Q. 18—Why did you not liqui- 
date the Hershey State Bank? 
Q. 19—Did you submit a plan 
of re-organization of the Hershey 
State Bank to the Superintendent 
of Banking of the State of Iowa, 
while you were in control of said 
bank as superintendent in charge? 
Q. 20—Did you not as superin- 
tendent in charge of the Hershey 
State Bank, with the consent and 
co-operation of the directors of 
the Hershey State Bank, to-wit: 
S. G. Stein, Robert Shields, 
Theron Thompson, Fred Beach, 
L. C. Day, defendants, transfer 
and assign to the Central State 
Bank a large part of the property 
and assets of the Hershey State 
Bank? 
Q. 21—What was the considera- 
tion for such property and assets, 
so transferred and assigned? 
Q. 22—Please set out in your 
answer a complete itemized state- 
ment of the property and assets 
of the Hershey State Bank, so as- 
signed- and transferred to the 
Central State Bank. 
Q. 23—Whai disposition did you 
make of the consideration —re- 
ecived from the Central State 
Gank, if any, for the property and 


said 


Q. 24—As superintendent in 
charge of the Hershey State Bank, 
and .as president and director of 
the Central State Bank, you are 
requested and invited to explain 
in detail and set out fully, all the 
transaction between the Hershey 
State Bank and the Central State 
Bank referred to in Questions 20, 
21, 22, and 23 inclusive? 

Q. 25—As one of the incorpora- 


you signed the Articles of Incor- 
poration, in which articles (Article 
TV) it is stated, “The capital stock 
of the corporation is one hundred 
twenty-five thousand ($125,000.00) 
dollars, divided into ‘twelve-hun- 
dred-fifty (1250) shares of one 
hundred ($100) dollars each, all 
of which have been ‘fully paid for 
and issued.” By whom was the 
$125,000.00 paid? 

Q. 26—How was the 
above stated paid? 

Q. 27—-To whom was the capital 
stock issued? 
Q. 28—How wanite of the capital 
stock of the Central State Bank 
was there issued to former stock- 
holders of the Hershey State 
Bank? 

Q. 298—Did not the former stock- 
holders of the Hershey State Bank 
or their assigns receive approxi- 
mately fifty per cent of their 
holdings or stock equivalent to 
their holdings in the Hershey 
State Bank, in the Central State 
Bank without other or additional 
consideration? 

Deposits Fer Stock? 
Q, 30—Did not some of the de- 
positors in the Hershey State 
Bank or the First National Bank, 
receive stock in the Central State 
Bank in lieu of their deposits in 
said banks? 
Q. 3i—Did not some of the 
stockhelders of the Central State 
Bank exchange their deposits in 
the Hershey State Bank for stock 
in the Hershey State Bank and 
participate in the distribution of 
the capital stock in the Central 
State Bank? 
Q. 32—What was the total 
amount of the assets of the Her- 
shey State Bank transferred and 
assigned to the Central State 
Bank? 
Q. 33—What amount of the 
property of the Hershey State 
Bank was transferred and assign- 
ed to E. E. Bloom, trustee? 
Q. 34—What was the estimated 
or appraised value of the assets of 
the Hershey State Bank, trans- 
ferred to E. E. Bloom, trustee? 
Q. 35—As former superintendent 
in charge of the Hershey State 
Bank do you know or heve knowl- 
edge of any property, funds or 
assets of the Hershey State Bank, 
other than those in possession and 
control of the Central State Bank 
and E. E. Bloom, trustee? 
Q. 36—If your answer is that 
you have such knowledge, then 
give a full detail as to the place, 
person in control of same, and of 
what such property or assets ton- 
sists. 
Q. 37—If you have any other or 
further knowledge relating to the 
transaction referred to in the 
previous interrogatories you are 
requested and invited to submit 
them to the court, that equity and 
justice may be had in the 
premises. 
Mr. Bloom’s Questions 


Mr, Bloom is asked the face 
value of the Hershey Bank assets 
in his possession as trustee, the 
appraised or estimated value of 
the Hershey bank assets in his 
possession, the. total amount of 
deposits set off to be paid from 
the assets and property of the 
Hefhey bank in his _posses- 
sion as trustee, the amount of de- 
posits on which waiver has been 
secured against the assets and 
property of the Hershey bank in 
his possession as trustee and for 
a complete list of property and 
assets of the Hershey bank which 
he is holding as trustec. Answers 
to these questions might possibly 
throw some light on the value of 
the “trust certificates” issued by 
the. new bank to _ depositors 
for the 50 per cent of their de- 
posits retained by the new bank 
under waivers signed by deposi- 
tors. 

Questions asked of Messrs. 
Stein, Shields, Thompson, .Beach 
and Day as directors of the Her- 


amount 








of stock. in toa Horiy Stas8 


Bask-on: eats .16;0 222°. + sta* 


accets of the Hershey State Bank, 
-tiened and transferred to it? 











tors of the Central State Bank ment on your stock in the Her- 


Hershey State Bank do you own 
or hold? 
Q. 2—Are you a:depositor in the 
Hershey State Bank? 
Q. 3—How much money do you 
have on deposit in the Hershey 
State Bank? 
Q. 4—Did you pay: any: assess- 
ment on your stock in the Hershey 
State Bank in 1933? 
Q. 5—If you paid any assess- 


shey State Bank, state how much? 

Q. 6—Do you now hold any 
stock in the Central State Bank? 

Q. 7—If you own any stock in 
the Central State Bank or have 
owned stock in said bank since its 
organization, how much did you 
pay for it in cash? 

Q. 8—If you did not pay for it 
in cash state how you acquired it. 

Q. 9—What consideration did 
the Hershey State Bank receive 
from the Central State Bank for 
the property and assets transfer- 
red ‘to said Central State Bank? 

Q. 10—What disposition was 
made of the consideration so re- 
ceived? 

Ask Amount of Deposits 
Messrs. Davis, Clark, Otto, 
Beach, Shields, Cashman, Reuling, 
Barry and Jackson as directors of 
the Central State Bank were also 
submitted a list of questions. 
These interrogations stressed the 
question of their old deposits be- 


of stock in the Central State 


lows: 
Q. 1—How many shares of 


Central State Bank? 

Q. 2—From whom did you ac- 
quire the shares you own or hold? 
Q. 3—What was the purchase 
price of said stock? 

Q. 4—Did you pay for same with 
cash or otherwise? 

Q. 5—What consideration did 


and assets assigned and transfer- 
red to it? 


stockholder in the Hershey State 
Bank or the First National Bank. 
Q. 7—If a stockholder.in the 


shares did you or do you hold? 


any? 

Q. 9—When did you become the 
holder of the stock you own in 
the Central State Bank? 

Q. 10—Was the stock you hold 


secured by cash payment for same 
or by allotment to you as a de- 
positor or stockholder of either the 
Hershey State Bank or the First 
National Bank? 

Q. 11—Did you pay for or re- 
ceive your stock in the Central 
State Bank before the articles of 
incorporation were filed with the 
Secretary of State of Iowa, or ap- 
proved by the Secretary of State 
of the State of Iowa? 

Q. 12—If you answer you did, 
whom did you pay? 

Q. 13—If you were a depositor 
in the First National Bank or the 
Hershey State Bank what portion 
or percent of such deposits was 
applied toward payment of shares 
in the Central State Bank? 

Q. 14—Do you have any person- 
al knowledge of what disposition 
was made of the consideration 
payed by the Central State Bank 
to the Hershey State Bank for the 
property and assets that were 


State Bank? 


Q. 15—If you say you do have 
personal knowledge of the trans- 
actions referred to in Par. 13 and 
14 above, please explain same fully 
in your answer that the court may 
do full justice and equity in the 
premises. 





YES, ARTHUR, THAT’S 
DIFFERENT 
“That nearly 2,000 businessmen 
should have endured such suffer- 
ing and inconvenience is outrage- 


stock gamblers were routed by 
tear gas in the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

That strikers should be gassed 
is, on the other hand, perfectly 


ing applied toward the purchase|NRA, General Johnson, 


Cougglin, 


banks gave false 
grand jury investigation of bank 
failures. 


transferred by it to the Central | Without 
through their own fault or not— 


to pay a special tax to support 
women who have “given children 
to the state.” 
that a list of those who fail io do 
their full sccial duty for the fath- 
erland would be published. 


them. 
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e (Continned from page One) | 

ry: 
WASHINGTON — Oil, steel and 
soft coal industries codes under 


NRA. almost ready for adoption 
through fast forced action by 
President Roosevelt and Recovery 
Administrator Johnson. Opening 
automobile code hearings, John- 
son says “no exception can be 
made in favor of any manufactur- 
ers whether he is large or small,” 
meaning Henry Ford. 

Saturday, Aug. 19 

WASHINGTON — President 
Roosevelt signs codes for steel, oi] 
and lumber industries. 
‘ST. LOUIS — Missouri votes 
wet three to one, joining 21 other 
states opposing 18th Amendment. 
HAVANA, Cuba — A. B. Ain- 
ciart, Havana’s last police chief 
under Machado, commits suicide 
when trapped by soldiers of new 
regime. He was blamed for many 
political slayings. 

Sunday, Aug. 20 
WASHINGTON — With most 
of nation’s major industries under 
recovery 
administrator, says intensive drive 


Bank. This list of questions fol-| will start Aug. 28 to line up al) in- 


dustry. 
DUBLIN — You can’t keep the 


stock do you own or hold in the|Irish from fighting! President De- 
Valera defied by “blue shirts’ whe 


want Erin freed .from Britain. The 
“blue shirts” ignore DeValera’s 
edict against parades and Gen. 


O'Duffy, their leader says they 
are “vamguard of New Ireland.” 


. wag. Bi 
CHICAGO — Seventy five hun- 


the Central State Bank pay the/dred garment workers strike m 
Hershey State Bank for property | protest over employers’ failure to 


adopt NRA code. 
DETROIT — Senator Couzens 


.Q. 6—Were you a ‘ tieaande or |Susgests former President Hoovcrx 


be called as witness in grand jury 


probe of Detroit bank failures. 


WASHINGTON — National Re- 


Hershey State Bank, how many |°°V€ry Administration decides to 
investigate recent price increases 


Q. 8—What was the amount of }t® Protect consumer from paying 
your deposit in either bank, if inflated costs. 


Tuesday, Aug. 22 
RHINELANDER, Wis, — One 


extortionist killed, his companion 
captured when trying to collect 
$5,000 from George Goodroe, hotel 


or won in the Central State Bank | P?oPrietor. 


Wednesday, Aug. 23 
DETROIT — Rev. Charles E. 
famous radio priesi, 
charges officials of closed Detroit 
testimony at 


POONA, India — A frail little 


wizened man bluffs great Eng- 
landt Mahatma Gandhi released 
from jail after week’s fast nulh-. 
fying jail sentence of year against 
him. 


NEW YORK — Nine deaths and 


millions in property damage froz 
storm battering coast from Vir- 
ginia north. 





Germany Plans Tax 


On Childless Women 


HANOVER, Germany — The 





district leader of the Labor Pront 
has announced that a law will be 
issued soon 


to compel 
children — 


women 
whether 


He also asserted 


Another blacklist weapon was 


announced by Oswald Freisier, 
writing in the Hitlerite organ, 
Hessiche Volkswacht. 
about Germans who still seek the 
advice of Jewish lawyers, he is- 
sued a severe warning against 
= , This paper also announced ~ 
ous,” weeps Arthur Brisbane when it will publish the names and ad- 
dresses of gentile girls who - are 
seen in the company of-Jews by 
storm troopers of Hitler guards. 


Indignant 





A pickerel caught at Adolphus- 








shey State Bank include: 
Q. 1—How many shares in the 


“SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE FREE PRESS” 


proper, Arthur, ain’t it? — From 
the Progressive. 


town, Ont., was found to contain 
ah eight ounce shot. 
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